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With 2018 is half way gone the world economy is still in turmoil and the world economy has not yet shown positive 
signs of growing and stabilizing. South Africa has a new president, Cyril Ramaphosa, and while President Ramaphosa 
has been the talk in business, the long-term effects still have to be seen. South Africa is still battling high levels of 
unemployment (27%), and the GDP has decreased in the first quarter of 2018. On the political front, there has been 
some movement and some stability but it is expected that there will be major political upheavals in the run up to the 
general election in 2019 as Zuma loyalists try to oust the current president and the opposition try and capitalize on 
the turmoil in the ANC ranks for their own gain. 


The long term prospects for the South African economy is however more positive than negative and business 
confidence has increased over the first half of the year as business has seen some positive steps. The Steinhoff 
debacle and the threat of expropriation of land without compensation has scared many invesiors off and until clarity 
has been given on how this will be achieved there will be much uncertainty in the markets. The rand has fallen back 
to one of its lowest levels for the past three months in June and a record increase in the price of petrol and diesel 
has made South Africa one of the most expensive countries in the world for fuel. This will have a negative impact on 
inflation and place a damper on inflation. Many retailers have closed down in the first six months of the year already 
and if the economy do not pick up soon this pattern will continue. 


On the international front the USA and North Korea summit dominated the news for the past few months and the 
threatened trade war between the USA, the EU and China has led to major uncertainty in the markets with all the 
major stock exchanges showing some fluctuations and erratic behavior. 


Britain and the EU is still in the process of discussing the best exit strategy and this has led to a range of new 
initiatives being launched between various countries to try and soften the blow to the respective economies. Against 
this scenario it can be expected that many businesses will face serious challenges in the months to come and they 
will have to look harder for the opportunities that may open up and be exploited. 
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ABSTRACT 


The health effects of 100% fruit juice have received widespread attention from both scientific and public forums. 
However, much of this literature has placed emphasis on the possible negative health risks of consuming pure (100%) 
fruit juice (PFJ). This research aims to explore South African consumers’ attitudes towards the health benefits of PFJ, 
as well as determine if various consumption and socio-demographic factors have an association with consumers’ 
attitudes. The study included 7 640 fruit juice consumers from cross-sectional research conducted in South Africa 
by means of a survey. The data was examined via a generalised linear model, which employed analysis of variance 
via Wald’s Chi-square statistic distribution. A majority of participants were in agreement that PFJ held a number of 
health benefits. Heavy PFJ consumers and those that purchased fruit juice with the greatest frequency perceived 
more favourable health benefits than consumers who purchased and consumed PFJ with lower regularity. Female 
consumers who completed higher education levels; were of the Black population group; and came from high income 
groups displayed favourable attitudes regarding PFJ health benefits. The research shows that consumers have 
positive attitudes towards the health benefits of 100% fruit juice regardless of the ubiquitous negative press. However, 
several consumption (drinking and purchase incidence; time-of-day; and reasons for consumption) and socio- 
demographic (gender, education level and population group) variables had either positive or negative associations 
with consumers’ attitudes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A multitude of recent investigations have considered the health benefits that are associated with pure (100%) fruit 
juice (PFJ), but revealed favourable and negative outcomes. The contradictory findings have been broadcasted via a 
number of public channels, which may have led to much uncertainty among consumers in terms of the questionable 
health benefits of PFJ consumption (O’Neil, Nicklas, Zanovec, Kleinman & Fulgoni, 2012:1871-1878; Boseley, 
2014; Derbyshire, 2014; Saner, 2014; Hyson, 2015:37-51; Nicklas, O’Neil & Fulgoni 2015:112-121; Goko 2016:3; 
James 2016; Laganparsad 2016:2; Magwaza 2016:6; Seltzer & Steidle, 2016). Fruit juice marketers have generally 
positioned PFJ as a healthy drink to both adults and children (Seltzer & Steidle, 2016), but the possible health risks 
of high sugar intake (purportedly due to fruit juice consumption) have prominently featured in recent forums, which 
have largely ignored the health benefits (Popkin, 2012:591-593; Ntuli & Oelschig, 2016; Rampersaud, 2015:906- 
913; Mchiza, Parker & Labadarios, 2016:2293-2295). Consequently, the South African government has proposed a 
sugar tax to curb the potential health risks associated with high intake of sugar sweetened beverages (Goko 2016:3; 
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James 2016; Laganparsad 2016:2; Magwaza 2016:6). PFJ was initially exempt from the sugar tax (Goko 2016:3; 
Magwaza 2016:6), since it only includes natural sugar (fructose), but Child (2016:6) reported that PFJ will also incur 
the proposed 20% sugar tax, which has not yet been implemented. Seltzer and Steidle (2016) agrees that the high 
sugar content of PFJ outweighed the possible health benefits. However, O’Neil et al. (2011:1-10) disclosed that the 
lack of consensus among researchers and healthcare professionals may have caused confusion about the health 
benefits of PFJ. Hyson (2015:37-51) critically analysed scientific literature and determined that PFJ had many health 
benefits and disease prevention properties, but more research was necessary to address unanswered questions. 
Therefore, this study seeks to address the dearth of research in developing countries that deals with attitudes towards 
the potential health benefits of PFJ from a South African consumer viewpoint. 


RESEARCH PROBLEM AND OBJECTIVES 


The debate over the negative relationship between PFJ sugar content, diabetes, obesity and other health risks may 
have weakened the role of PFJ as part of a healthy balanced diet; thereby reducing essential vitamins and minerals 
intake; and nullifying other potential health benefits, especially among the lower socio-economic status consumers 
in South Africa. Hence, this study adheres to the Democratic Alliance (DA) and South African Sugar Association’s 
(SASA) mandate to conduct additional research regarding South African consumers’ diets before the implementation 
of a sugar tax. Furthermore, the DA and SASA stated that a single ingredient of a solitary food group would not curb 
obesity; a sugar tax would increase food prices for the poor; result in huge job losses; and negate the potential health 
benefits of certain food groups (such as PFJ) (Goko 2016:3; James 2016; Laganparsad 2016:2; Magwaza 2016:6; 
Mchiza et al., 2016:2293-2295). Clemens, Drewnowski, Ferruzzi, Toner and Welland (2015:236-243) suggested that 
the health benefits of PFJ should be communicated more clearly to consumers. South Africa still has large disparities 
in income and education levels and almost a quarter of the population live in poverty (Petzer & De Meyer, 2013:382- 
390). The aforementioned circumstances suggest that many South African consumers do not have access to health- 
related information due to their relatively poor socio-economic status. Therefore, it is also important to establish if 
usage and consumption patterns and socio-demographic variables have an impact on consumers’ attitudes towards 
PFJ health benefits. Accordingly, the primary research objectives of this inquiry are as follows: 


. To ascertain consumer attitudes towards the health benefits of PFU. 

. To establish if there is an association between consumers’ attitudes towards the health benefits of PFJ and usage 
and consumption variables. 

. To determine if socio-demographic variables have an influence on consumer attitudes towards the health benefits 
of PFJ. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
South African fruit juice industry and consumer trends 


One million tons of fruit were produced for the South African fruit juice market, which had a turnover of R10 billion in 
2015 (Stanford, 2016). A majority (75%) of the fruit juice was produced for local consumption, but 25% was exported 
to mainly African markets (Stanford, 2016). PFJ is commonly marketed as a health beverage and the demand usually 
correlates with consumers’ awareness of the potential health benefits (Elepu, Nabisubi & Serunkuuma., 2016:80- 
95). PFJ is of premium quality, but also commands a premium price, which is generally purchased by high income 
consumers (Elepu et al., 2016:80-95). Consumption of PFJ in developed countries was 44 litres per capita versus a 
relatively low consumption of 12 litres per capita in South Africa (Richards, 2016:23). 


Lower-income consumers typically purchase cheaper fruit classifications, which include sugar-sweetened 
beverages such as fruit drinks (6%), squashes (24% juice undiluted and 6% diluted) and fruit nectars (12.5% - 50% 
dependent fruit type), but contain less real fruit juice and added sugar (Elepu et al., 2016:80-95; SAFJA, 2017). 
Stanford (2016) reported that fruit juice concentrate (fruit drinks and squashes) consumption increased by 6.4% from 
2012 to 2015, whereas ready-to-drink fruit (fruit nectars/oblends and 100% fruit juice) decreased by 6.3% over the 
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same period. However, Ntuli and Oelschig (2016) revealed that PFJ had gained share from reconstituted fruit juice 
(fruit nectars/blends), despite the overall decline in volume and higher PFJ price, since consumers were seeking 
products with greater health benefits and disease prevention attributes. Jansson (2016) confirmed that there was 
a trend for consumers to move towards products that were “all natural” such as PFJ, but that some consumers had 
decreased consumption due to the pervasive sugar debate. 


PFJ health benefits debate 


Anumber of conflicting messages (emanating from fruit juice marketers, schooling, government health organisations, 
academics and other sources) have been disseminated via public and scientific forums regarding PFJ’s health benefits 
and/or risks (O’Neil, Nicklas, Zanovec, Kleinman & Fulgoni, 2012:1871-1878; Boseley, 2014; Derbyshire, 2014; Saner, 
2014; Hyson, 2015:37-51; Nicklas et al., 2015:112-121; Goko 2016:3; James 2016; Laganparsad 2016:2; Magwaza 
2016:6; Seltzer & Steidle, 2016). Furthermore, there is also a lack of agreement among healthcare professionals and 
researchers. 


O’Neil et al. (2011:1-10) compared the diet quality of PFJ consumers with non-consumers and established that 
the consumption of PFJ was positively connected with healthy balanced diets. PFJ consumption has been associated 
with many health benefits, with a reduced risk for hypertension, certain cancer types and cardiovascular disease 
(O’Neil et al., 2011:1-10; O’Neil et al., 2012:1871-1878; Nicklas et al., 2015:112-121; Clemens et al., 2015:236- 
243). Overall, PFJ consumers’ dietary profiles comprised of significantly decreased intakes of saturated fatty acids, 
discretionary fat and added sugars; and increased intakes of vitamin C, vitamin B6, potassium, magnesiun,, iron, folate 
and riboflavin when compared to non-consumers of PFJ (Landon & Baghurst, 2010:1-12; O’Neil et al., 2012:1871- 
1878; Nicklas et al., 2015:112-121). PFJ intake also resulted in an improved, healthy balanced diet quality and an 
increased consumption of whole fruit, while overall sugar consumption was found to decrease (O’Neil et al., 2011:1- 
10; Nicklas et al., 2015:112-121). Huang, Wahlqvist, Kao, Wang and Lee (2015:5664-5683) revealed that a varied 
diet (even with the inclusion of a single nutrient, namely magnesium) resulted in a decline of mortality risk in adults; 
hence, the nutritional value of the underlying diet is important to micronutrient efficacy. PFJ provides many nutrients in 
a cost effective manner, which assists low-income consumers, especially in emerging countries, to acquire their daily 
vitamins and mineral requirements (Landon & Baghurst, 2010:1-12; O’Neil et al., 2012:1871-1878; Hyson, 2015:37- 
51). 


Several studies contradicts the abovementioned positive predisposition and portrays PFJ as being harmful to 
consumers’ health by advising that it contributes to Type 2 diabetes, cardiovascular disease, tooth decay and obesity 
(Derbyshire, 2014; Seltzer & Steidle, 2016). There is also no consensus that PFJ has the same benefits as fruit, 
and several researchers have reported that PFJ has less dietary fibre (Pase, Grima, Cockerell & Pipingas, 2015:68- 
72; Seltzer & Steidle, 2016). Landon and Baghurst (2010:1-12) reported that there was no difference in fibre intake 
between those who did and did not consume PFJ. Huth, Fulgoni, Keast, Park and Auestad (2013:116) and Lustig 
(2013:226-235) reported that PFJ contained high quantities of natural sugar (fructose), which accounted for a high 
percentage of daily sugar intake. Several investigations have confirmed an association between PFJ consumption 
and obesity (Melgar-Quinonez & Kaiser, 2004:1110-1119; Faith, Dennison, Edmunds & Stratton, 2006:2066-2075), 
but other studies have not found a relationship between PFJ intake and overweight/obesity (O’Neil et al., 2011:1- 
10; O’Neil et al., 2012:1871-1878; Nicklas et al., 2015:112-121). Furthermore, Landon and Baghurst (2010:1-12) 
and Clemens et al. (2015:236-243) reported an inverse relationship between PFJ consumption and obesity when 
comparing consumers versus non-consumers of PFJ. Saner (2014) and Seltzer and Steidle (2016) propose that 
government should reconsider PFJ counting towards the two servings recommendation of fruit owing to its high sugar 
content, which could be associated with an increased risk of Type 2 diabetes. Pase et al. (2015:68-72) agree that 
high fructose consumption may result in diabetes and metabolic syndrome. However, van Buul, Tappy and Brouns 


(2014:119-130) argue that the existing evidence was inadequate to conclude that the consumption of fructose was 
the main cause of metabolic diseases. Eshak et al. (2013:300-308) and Imamura et al. (2015:1-12) reveal that the 
association of regular PFJ consumption and the increased risk of Type 2 diabetes were not confirmed. 
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The contradictory information about the potential harmful effects of PFJ has filtered into the media, which may have 
resulted in the nutritional and health benefits being largely disregarded in a developing country where many do not 
meet the necessary daily vitamins, minerals and nutrients requirements (O’Neil et al., 2012:1871-1878; Rampersaud, 
2015:906-913). Hence, the possible diminished contribution of PFJ as part of a healthy balanced diet quality has 
made it necessary to investigate the attitudes of consumers towards the health benefits of PFJ in South Africa. 


METHODOLOGY 
Sampling 


The convenience sample included consumers of fruit juice who mainly lived in the City of Cape Town municipal 
district in the Western Cape, South Africa. The fieldworkers conducted the survey in various geographic clusters, which 
included townships and informal settlements (predominantly lower socio-economic status areas) and suburbs (mainly 
higher socio-economic status areas) in urban and rural regions, so as to obtain a demographically representative 
sample. Subsequently, a diverse range of participants in different family life-cycle (traditional and non-traditional) 
stages were surveyed in a developing country (refer to Table 4 for an overview of the socio-demographic factors). 


Data collection and questionnaire formulation 


A structured self-administered questionnaire was used, which allowed fruit juice consumers to participate in the 
survey on their own stead without receiving assistance from the fieldworkers, in that way eradicating interviewer bias. 
Instructions were given at the beginning of the questionnaires, where the purpose of the research was explained; the 
fact that their participation was voluntary; and that the survey would not take longer than ten minutes to complete. The 
fieldworker also assured participants that their responses would be treated as confidential, and that their identities 
would be completely anonymous, especially owing to the fact that no personal/contact particulars were requested. 
Informed consent was then obtained by the fieldworkers once the participants agreed to participate in the survey. The 
fieldworkers were allocated to the various geographic clusters and the data was collected from 7 640 participants 
over a three month period. 


The research instrument was a single page in length, and was solely comprised of closed-ended questions in 
the form of Likert scales and multiple-choice questions. The questionnaire included three sections. The first section 
requested information concerning fruit juice consumption variables via six multiple-choice questions. The second 
section contained a five-item construct to ascertain consumer attitudes vis-a-vis the health benefits of PFJ through a 
five-point Likert scale with statements that ranged from “strongly disagree” (1) to “strongly agree” (5). The construct 
items were taken from Landon and Baghurst (2010:1-12); Clemens et al. (2015:236-243); and Nicklas et al. (2015:112- 
121). The final section of the research requested socio-demographic variables via seven multiple-choice questions 
taken from South African census data (Statistics South Africa, 2012:17-62). 


Statistical analysis 


The questionnaires were first meticulously examined to ensure that they were correct and complete before 
they were numbered, coded, captured and analysed via statistical program known as SPSS. Thereafter, simple 
descriptive statistical techniques were utilised to ascertain means and frequencies in order to provide an overview 
of the results. A generalised linear model (GLM) was employed to determine the association between the dependent 
variable (PFJ health benefits attitude construct) and independent variables (consumption and socio-demographic 
variables). Analysis of variance (ANOVA) was utilised to measure the various means via Wald’s Chi-square statistic 
distribution, and sought to ascertain if there were significant differences between the PFJ health benefits attitude 
construct and consumption and socio-demographic variables. The Bonferroni pairwise comparison post hoc statistic 
was utilised to establish where the differences were between the aforementioned variables. The reliability measures 
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TABLE 1: 


DESCRIPTIVE, VALIDITY AND RELIABILITY STATISTICS 


OF THE PFJ HEALTH BENEFITS CONSTRUCT 


PFJ health benefits construct 


Pure (100%) fruit juice can play an important role as part of a 
healthy balanced diet. 


Aglass of pure fruit juice counts towards the recommended 2 
serves Of fruit per day. 


Pure fruit juice contains antioxidants, which are associated 
with a range of health benefits, including reducing the risk of 
certain cancers and cardiovascular disease. 


Pure fruit juice is important in one’s diet as it provides 
nutrients for disease prevention. 


Apart from being an important source of fluids, pure fruit juice 
provides essential vitamins and minerals. 


Mean 


3.66 


3.52 


3.52 


3.61 


Std. Dev. 


1.067 


0.974 


0.972 


0.960 


0.922 


TABLE 2: 


Factor 
loadings 


0.758 


0.725 


0.719 


0.715 


0.657 


AVE 


0.511 


Cronbach’s 


cn Alpha 


0.840 0.775 


SPEARMAN’S CORRELATION COEFFICIENT OF THE PFJ HEALTH BENEFITS CONSTRUCT 


PFJ health benefits attitude measure items 


Pure (100%) fruit juice can play an important role as part of a healthy balanced diet (1) 


Aglass of pure fruit juice counts towards the recommended 2 serves of fruit per day (2) 


Pure fruit juice contains antioxidants, which are associated with a range of health benefits, including 


reducing the risk of certain cancers and cardiovascular disease (3) 


Pure fruit juice is important in one’s diet as it provides nutrients for disease prevention (4) 


Apart from being an important source of fluids, pure fruit juice provides essential vitamins and 


minerals (5) 


*™ Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed) 


were assessed by means of the Cronbach’s Alpha coefficient and composite reliability (CR), which yielded overall 


1.000 


0.460** 


0.380** 


0.332" 


0.360** 


1.000 


0.438** 


0.359** 


0.322** 


1.000 


0.449** = 1.000 


0.381** 0.434" 1.000 
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scores of 0.775 and 0.840 respectively (refer to Table 1). These values show a good level of internal consistency 


for the PFJ health benefits attitude construct, since both reliability measures exceeded the recommended threshold 


value of 0.7 (Bagozzi & Yi, 1998:74-94). 


The cogency of the PFJ health benefit measure was assessed via a confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) using 


SPSS. The CFA established that the factor loadings were all greater than 0.6 (0.657 — 0.758), thereby exceeded the 


recommended levels. The average variance extracted (AVE) also exceeded the proposed threshold of 0.5 (0.511) 


(refer to Table 1); therefore, these values are suggestive of validity (Hair, Ringle & Sarstedt, 2011:139-151; Bagozzi 


& Yi, 2012:8-34). Additionally, the PFJ health benefits attitude construct exhibited predominantly medium positive 
correlation, with the coefficients ranging from 0.322 — 0.460, which showed that the construct variables displayed an 


overall convergence of responses (refer to Table 2). 
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TABLE 3: 
USAGE AND CONSUMPTION VARIABLES 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND INFLUENCE ON PFJ HEALTH BENEFITS ATTITUDE CONSTRUCT 


Usage and consumption variables 


Drinking prevalence 
Several times a day (1) 
Daily (2) 

2 - 4 times a week (3) 

2 - 3 times a month (4) 
Rarely or never (5) 
Purchase incidence 
Several times a day (1) 
Daily (2) 

2 - 4 times a week (3) 

2 - 3 times a month (4) 
Rarely or never (5) 
Time-of-day consumption 
Breakfast (1) 

Lunchtime (2) 

Supper (3) 

Between meals (4) 

All of these options (5) 

No specific times (6) 
Reasons for consumption 
It's healthier than other drinks (1) 
It's refreshing (2) 

| like the taste (3) 

My family prefers it (4) 
Inexpensive (5) 

Widely available (6) 

To quench my thirst (7) 
Other (8) 

| don’t know (9) 

Other beverage partiality 
Soft drinks/soda (1) 

Diet soft drinks/soda (2) 
Sports or energy drinks (3) 
Alcoholic beverages (4) 
Hot beverages (5) 

Bottled water (6) 

Tap water (7) 


Sweetened beverages powder/syrup (8) 

None, | prefer to drink Fruit Juice most (9) 
Factors that increase consumption 

Information on nutrition/health benefits (1) 
Increase awareness of benefits via advertising (2) 


Lower prices (3) 


If other family members drank Fruit Juice (4) 


Improved taste (5) 
Other (6) 
| drink enough Fruit Juice (7) 


*Wald’s Chi-square test showed a significant difference at p<0.001 

™ Wald's Chi-square test showed a significant difference at p<0.05 

* Bonferroni correction pairwise comparisons mean difference is significant at the 0.001 level. 
® Bonferroni correction pairwise comparisons mean difference is significant at the 0.05 level. 


2 232 


2 280 
1205 
1 497 
71 
792 
502 
653 


% 


14.7 
24.1 
29.2 
18.8 
13.1 


6.8 
21.3 
33.7 
25.7 
12.4 


9.2 
16.2 
12.3 
23.5 
16.0 
22.8 


28.3 
19.3 
17.8 
9.6 
3.4 
5.0 
77 
3.4 
5.6 


29.2 
12.6 
10.9 
8.7 
10.9 
10.7 
8.3 
6.2 
2.7 


29.8 
15.8 
19.6 
9.3 
10.4 
6.6 
8.5 


Mean 


3.74 
3.73 
3.65 
3.62 
3.38 


3.70 
3.70 
3.70 
3.63 
3.38 


3.66 
3.65 
3.58 
3.72 
3.71 
3.53 


3.81 
3.65 
3.62 
3.58 
3.60 
3.55 
3.61 
3.38 
3.24 


3.64 
3.64 
3.73 
3.52 
3.59 
3.65 
3.63 
3.66 
3.92 


3.70 
3.61 
3.67 
3.53 
3.60 
3.42 
3.78 


Std. 
Error 


0.709 
0.629 
0.619 
0.642 
0.741 


0.725 
0.645 
0.632 
0.649 
0.724 


0.641 
0.636 
0.635 
0.640 
0.690 
0.702 


0.647 
0.626 
0.610 
0.672 
0.644 
0.676 
0.689 
0.712 
0.718 


0.626 
0.656 
0.654 
0.650 
0.645 
0.695 
0.745 
0.685 
0.758 


0.667 
0.615 
0.638 
0.666 
0.693 
0.749 
0.643 


0.000* 


(4&5) - (2&3) 


0.000* 


(1)-(2- 9) 


0.000* 


(9)- (1,2, 4-7) 


0.000* 


(1,3 &7)-(4)* 


(7) - (2,4 & 7) 


Socio-demographic variables 


Gender 

Male (1) 
Female (2) 
Age 

16 - 25 years (1) 
26 - 35 years (2) 
36 - 45 years (3) 
46 - 55 years (4) 
56 - 65 years (5) 
66+ years (6) 

Marital status 

Single (1) 

Married (2) 
Widow/widower (3) 

Living together (4) 
Divorced (5) 

Education level 

Grade 1 - 7 (1) 

Grade 8 - 11 (2) 

Grade 12 (3) 

Diploma or degree (4) 
Post-graduate degree (5) 
Employment status 
Student (1) 

Employed (Full-time) (2) 
Employed (Part-time) (3) 
Self-employed (4) 
Unemployed (5) 

Learner (6) 

Pensioner (7) 
Housewife/homemaker (8) 
Not working - other (9) 
Population group 

Black (1) 

Coloured (2) 

White (3) 

Indian (4) 

Asian (5) 


Monthly household income 


Less than R800 (1) 
R801 - 3 200 (2) 

R3 201 - 6 400 (3) 
R6 401 - 12 800 (4) 
R12 801 - 25 600 (5 
R25 601 - 51 200 (6 
R51 201 - 102 400 (7) 
R102 401+ (8) 


SS a] 
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TABLE 4: 


SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS VARIABLES 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS AND INFLUENCE ON PFJ HEALTH BENEFITS ATTITUDE CONSTRUCT 


4417 
1 962 
394 
638 
229 


298 
856 
3 363 
2 375 
748 


2 633 
2 621 
877 
545 
356 
285 
132 
124 
67 


3 690 
2 520 
992 
337 
101 


1 306 
1539 
1122 
1 204 
1 393 
803 
197 
76 


% 


46.6 
53.4 


44.4 
30.1 
15.0 
6.9 
2.6 
1.3 


57.8 
25.7 
5.2 
8.4 
3.0 


3.9 
11.2 
44.0 
31.1 

9.8 


34.5 
34.3 
11.5 
71 
47 
3.7 
1.7 
1.6 
0.9 


48.3 
33.0 
13.0 
44 
1.3 


17.1 
20.1 
14.7 
15.8 
18.2 
10.5 

2.6 

1.0 


Mean 


3.61 
3.67 


3.65 
3.64 
3.60 
3.64 
3.64 
3.66 


3.66 
3.63 
3.59 
3.60 
3.60 


3.50 
3.55 
3.65 
3.65 
3.70 


3.67 
3.62 
3.63 
3.65 
3.55 
3.64 
3.66 
3.71 
3.72 


3.68 
3.60 
3.63 
3.59 
3.52 


3.61 
3.65 
3.63 
3.63 
3.70 
3.63 
3.58 
3.63 


Std. 
Error 


0.673 
0.657 


0.651 
0.666 
0.682 
0.688 
0.720 
0.711 


0.652 
0.683 
0.700 
0.676 
0.665 


0.741 
0.663 
0.662 
0.656 
0.667 


0.647 
0.687 
0.654 
0.643 
0.645 
0.681 
0.713 
0.678 
0.752 


0.636 
0.682 
0.708 
0.679 
0.728 


0.678 
0.645 
0.655 
0.659 
0.637 
0.745 
0.656 
0.726 


0.598 


0.896 


0.000* 


(3-5) - (1&2) 


0.051 
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RESULTS 


A total of 7 640 South African fruit juice consumers participated in the study. A full descriptive statistical overview 


of the consumption and socio-demographic variables are displayed in Tables 3 and 4 on the previous page. 


PFJ health benefits attitude construct 


A descriptive analysis of the PFJ health benefits attitude construct resulted in a mean value of 3.64 (Std. Dev. = 


0.666). The Wald Chi-Square test distribution revealed that the PFJ health benefits construct was significant at p < 
0.001, thereby showing that South African consumers viewed PFJ as being healthy. 


Association of usage and consumption variables with the PFJ health benefits attitude 
construct 


All six of the usage and consumption variables produced significant differences in terms of the PFJ health benefits 


attitude construct (refer to Table 3): 


Drinking prevalence (p < 0.001): Respondents who drank fruit juice several times a day (14.7%), daily (24.1%), 2 

— 4 times a week (29.2%)* and 2 - 3 times a month (18.8%) displayed more favourable attitudes of fruit juice health 

benefits than those who rarely or never (13.1%) consumed fruit juice; 

Purchase incidence (p < 0.05): Respondents who purchased fruit juice several times a day (6.8%)*, Daily (21.3%) 
and 2 - 4 times a week (33.7%)* exhibited higher positive attitudes towards fruit juice health benefits compared to 
those who rarely or never drank fruit juice (12.4%) 

Time-of-day consumption (p < 0.001): Respondents who drank fruit juice during breakfast (9.2%)*, lunchtime 
(16.2%), supper (12.3%) and at no specific time (22.8%)* presented less favourable attitudes in terms of fruit juice 
health benefits compared to those who consumed fruit juice between meals (23.5%) and for all of the options (i.e. 
breakfast, lunchtime, supper and between meals) (16%); 

Reasons for consumption (p < 0.001): Respondents who disclosed that fruit juice was healthier than other drinks 
(28.3%) resulted in more positive attitudes of health benefits in comparison to those who noted that fruit juice 
was refreshing (19.3%), liked the taste (17.8%), their family preferred it (9.6%), was inexpensive (3.4%), widely 
available (5%), quenched their thirst (7.7%) and other reasons (3.4%) in comparison to those who did not know 
why they drank fruit juice (5.6%); 

Other beverage preference incidence (p < 0.001): Respondents who indicated that they preferred to consume 
fruit juice over other beverages (2.4%) exhibited higher positive attitudes towards the health benefits compared to 
those who preferred to drink soft drinks/soda (29.2%), diet soft drinks/soda (12.6%), alcoholic beverages (8.7%), 
hot beverages (10.9%), bottled water (10.7%) and tap water (8.3%); and 

Factors that increase consumption (p < 0.001): Respondents who stated that “if other family members drank fruit 
juice” (9.3%) showed less favourable predispositions compared to respondents who noted that information about 
nutrition/health benefits (29.8%), lower prices (19.6%) and that they drank enough fruit juice (8.5%) would increase 
their fruit juice consumption. Respondents who revealed that they drank enough fruit juice (8.5%) also displayed 
more positive attitudes than those who stated increased awareness of benefits via advertising (15.8%), if other 
family members drank fruit juice (9.3%) and other reasons (6.6%), would increase their fruit juice consumption. 


Association of socio-demographic variables with the PFJ health benefits attitude construct 


No significant differences were found for age, marital status and employment status, but the following socio- 


demographic variables* were found to yield significant differences in terms of the PFJ health benefits attitude construct 
(refer to Table 4): 


*Usage and consumption / Socio-demographic variables did not show a significant difference according to Wald’s Chi-square test and/or Bonferroni 
correction pairwise comparisons, but the mean and standard error values were closely aligned with the other significant variables’ mean and standard 
error values (refer to Table 3 and Table 4). 
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° Gender (p < 0.05): Female respondents (53.4%) displayed more favourable attitudes of fruit juice health benefits 
than male respondents (46.6%); 

° Highest education level (p < 0.001): Respondents who had completed grade 12 (44%), had a diploma or degree 
(31.1%), and a post-graduate degree (9.8%) exhibited higher positive attitudes towards fruit juice health benefits 
compared to those who had completed grade 1 - 7 (3.9%) and grade 8 — 11 (11.2%); 

° Population group (p < 0.05): Black respondents’ (48.3%) attitudes of health benefits of fruit juice were more 
positive than Coloured respondents (33%) and White respondents (13%); and 

e Average monthly household income (p < 0.05): Respondents with a household income of R12 801 - R25 600 
(18.2%) exhibited higher positive attitudes towards the health benefits of fruit juice than those who earned less than 
R800 per month (17.1%), R801 and R3 200 (20.1%)*, R3 201 - 6 400 (14.7%)* and R6 401 - 12 800 (15.8%)*. 


DISCUSSION 


The main aim of the study was to ascertain consumer attitudes towards the health benefits of PFJ. The findings 
show that fruit juice consumers perceive PFJ as having a number of health benefits (Landon & Baghurst, 2010:1-12; 
O’Neil et al., 2011:1-10; O’Neil et al., 2012:1871-1878; Nicklas et al., 2015:112-121; Clemens et al., 2015:236-243; 
Hyson, 2015:37-51; Huang et al., 2015:5664-5683), which include: PFJ plays an important role as part of a healthy 
balanced diet; a glass of PFJ counts towards the recommended 2 servings of fruit per day; PFJ contains antioxidants, 
which are associated with a range of health benefits, including reducing the risk of certain cancers and cardiovascular 
disease; PFJ is important in one’s diet as it provides nutrients for disease prevention; PFJ is an important source of 
fluids and provides essential vitamins and minerals; and PFJ is a rich source of vitamin C and potassium. Hence, 
this study established that many South African consumers believe that PFJ is healthy, which is in consensus with the 
findings of several other studies despite the conflicting results that have been widely disseminated through public 
platforms (Landon & Baghurst, 2010:1-12; O’Neil et al., 2011:1-10; O’Neil et al., 2012:1871-1878; Nicklas et al., 
2015:112-121; Clemens et al., 2015:236-243). 


A number of usage and consumption variables had an association with consumer attitudes towards the health 
benefits of PFJ. Consumers who drank fruit juice with higher frequency perceived more favourable health benefits 
than those who consumed it rarely or never. This is a logical result, since heavy users may consume PFJ for its 
potential health benefits (Insight Survey, 2016). Consumers who purchased fruit juice more frequently observed 
more positive health benefits than those who purchased it rarely or never. This is also a practical supposition and 
is synonymous with the above-mentioned result viz. heavy users perceive PFJ as being healthy (Insight Survey, 
2016). Consumers who drank fruit juice between meals and with all meals displayed more favourable attitudes 
than those who only consumed fruit juice with certain meals such as lunchtime and supper. It can be expected that 
consumers who drank fruit juice with higher frequency (i.e. between meals and/or with all meals) than those who 
drank fruit juice with specific meals; therefore, perceived PFJ as being healthy as discussed in the two above results. 
Consumers who observed fruit juice as being healthier than other drinks exhibited the most positive predisposition 
towards fruit juices’ health benefits, whereas consumers who did not know why they drank fruit juice showed the least 
favourable inclination. Consumers who drank fruit juice specifically for its health benefits should understandably be 
more favourably disposed than those who did know why they consumed fruit juice, which is also in congruence with 
the health trends witnessed in many developing and developed countries (European Fruit Juice Association, 2014; 
Stanford, 2016). Consumers who preferred to consume fruit juice over other beverages demonstrated the greatest 
positive attitudes towards its health benefits, which is a rational predisposition. Consumers who are loyal to generic 
products (in this case fruit juice) should have increased knowledge of their respective health benefits. Consumers who 
stated that they may consume more fruit juice if the prices were lower; drank enough fruit juice; and had information 
about its nutrition/health benefits, displayed the most favourable attitudes towards the health benefits of PFJ. Hence, 
consumers desired increased dissemination of information, and/or lower prices to increase their consumption of fruit 
juice, which is understandable in emerging nations that have large disparities in infrastructure (access to information) 
and wealth compared to first-world countries (Petzer & De Meyer, 2013:382-390). 


Several socio-demographic variables factors had an association with consumer attitudes towards the health benefits 
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of PFJ. Female consumers exhibited the most positive attitudes regarding health benefits of PFJ. This is a rational 
result in an emerging nation, since mothers and daughters are responsible for running the day-to-day affairs of the large 
number fatherless households (Philippe, 2006:3-8), and accordingly, would attempt to make healthy food choices for the 
family (Duh &, Struwig, 2015:89-101). Consumers who completed higher education levels exhibited the greatest positive 
attitudes towards fruit juice health benefits. This is a practical supposition, since Bradshaw (2008:51-69) disclosed 
that education formed an essential role in improved health status in South Africa. Black consumers’ attitudes towards 
the health benefits of fruit juice were more positive than Coloured consumers. This result can be explained by the fact 
that many Black consumers in South African have experienced a significant increase in spending power, education 
access, information access and general social economic status since the abolishment of Apartheid (over two decades 
ago) (Bradshaw 2008:51-69; Petzer & De Meyer 2013:382-390; Duh & Struwig 2015:89-101). Consumers with higher 
household incomes displayed the most favourable attitudes towards the health benefits. Low income consumers may not 
purchase PFJ as frequently owing to restrictive financial resources and, therefore, may not consider the potential health 
benefits. The large wealth disparity has caused major health status inequalities among the South African population 
(Bradshaw 2008:51-69; Petzer & De Meyer 2013:382-390). 


CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR MARKETERS 


The study concluded that consumers generally maintained positive attitudes towards PFJ health benefits despite 
the conflicting messages received from various stakeholders and public sources, and the divergent results of 
healthcare researchers and professionals regarding PFJ’s health risks. Hence, fruit juice marketers should continue to 
emphasise the health benefits in their marketing communications by using the rational advertising appeal to reinforce 
the main health features of PFJ and allowing to them to take advantage of the prevailing health trend (European Fruit 
Juice Association, 2014; Ntuli & Oelschig, 2016; Stanford, 2016). Furthermore, manufacturers of fruit juice could also 
change package sizes to meet the suggested daily consumption of PFJ, as well as produce new fruit juice blends 
and vegetable formulations with added health benefits and lower sugar content to circumvent negative publicity (Ntuli 
& Oelschig, 2016). Several usage and consumption variables led to either a favourable or negative association with 
consumers’ attitudes towards PFJ health benefits, which have not been considered in prior research in developing 
countries. Hence, in summary, it can be concluded that: heavy fruit juice consumers were more knowledgeable about 
fruit juice health benefits; consumers who bought fruit juice more often perceived improved health benefits; South 
African consumers who consumed fruit juice with all meals and between meals showed more positive attitudes; 
consumers who did not know why they drank fruit juice exhibited the least positive attitudes versus consumers who 
perceived fruit juice as being healthier than other drinks; South Africans who drank fruit juice especially for its health 
benefits maintained positive attitudes in contrast to those who did know why they drank fruit juice; and consumers 
who favoured fruit juice over other beverages exhibited positive predispositions towards PFJ health benefits. These 
aforementioned usage and consumption factors indicate that fruit juice marketers should launch a widespread 
information campaign, especially among less frequent PFJ consumers, in a attempt to change their perceptions about 
the potential health benefits, and provide them with the necessary information to follow a healthier diet (as proposed 
by Clemens et al., 2015:236-243). Furthermore, consumers who desired lower prices, more information, and/or drank 
enough fruit juice displayed the greatest positive attitudes towards the health benefits of PFJ, which reinforces the 
abovementioned recommendation, but also shows marketers that price is an important purchase stimulus. Hence, 
marketers could use both smaller package sizes and bulk promotions, as well as create new recipes and brands to 
make PFJ more affordable. 


Several socio-demographic variables resulted in favourable attitudes towards PFJ health benefits, which have 
not been considered in previous investigations in developing nations. Hence, in summary, it can be concluded that: 
females; Black Africans; high education levels; and high household incomes showed the most positive attitudes 
regarding the potential health benefits of PFJ in South Africa. Hence, marketers could attempt to change the 
perceptions by launching an extensive information campaign about the potential health benefits of PFJ (Clemens et 
al., 2015:236-243), and by reducing prices via smaller package sizes to reach a majority of South Africa consumers 
who have lower education and income levels. 
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LIMITATIONS AND FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


The study took a cross-section of the research population via a survey, but a longitudinal design would yield a 
more extensive representation of the sentiments towards the health benefits of PFJ over an extended time frame. 
The research only considered consumers attitudes towards PFJ, whereas the different classifications of fruit juice 
were not considered; hence, an investigation could consider the attitudes towards the different fruit classifications 
to establish if these resulted in analogous findings. This inquiry only investigated South African consumers (in a 
single province) perceptions towards PFJ health benefits, whereas the study should also be conducted in other 
developed and developing countries to establish if divergent or similar perceptions are prevalent, thereby yielding a 
more comprehensive understanding of consumer attitudes. 
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ABSTRACT 


Purpose — The study investigates the extent to which the relationship commitment by customers of road transport 
service providers is influenced by trust, communication, shared values and the attractiveness of alternatives. In turn, 
the influence of the extent of their commitment towards future loyalty is determined. 

Design/methodology/approach — An explanatory research design was followed and data was collected from road 
transport service provider customers using self-administered questionnaires. A total of 120 responses were suitable 
for analysis. Multiple regression analysis as well as the one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) technique was used 
to analyse the results and to uncover the interrelationships between constructs. 

Findings — Trust, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives can be regarded as predictors of both customer 
commitment and customer loyalty and must become the key elements in a business relationship building strategy in 
the bulk road transport industry in South Africa 

Research implications — The model tested confirms the hypothesised relationships between trust, communication, 
shared values, the attractiveness of alternatives commitment and loyalty of road transport customers. Customer 
commitment is linked to three of its four antecedents (trust, shared values and the attractiveness of alternatives) and 
their outcome, loyalty. 

Managerial implications — The findings assist bulk road transport service providers in South Africa that if they become 
more trustworthy, communicates effectively, shares in the same values as their customers and offers a superior 
service at exceptional prices, customer commitment will be the result, which directly and positively influences 
customer loyalty. 

Originality/value — An understanding of the factors that could assist bulk road transport providers in fostering customer 
loyalty within a business environment might assist them in maintaining their client base, and develop strategies to 
strengthen business service need requirements. Few research studies, however, have examined how customer 
commitment and customer loyalty relate to the antecedents and outcome in the South African transport industry. 








Keywords: Customer satisfaction, trust, communication, shared values, attractiveness of alternatives, 
relationship commitment, road transport industry 
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INTRODUCTION 


The success and progression of the South African road transport industry are dependent on how well businesses 
compete for a share of the customer’s wallet, while simultaneously balancing all the negative aspects that affect 
business performance (Axer, 2014; Viljoen, 2014:16). In order for businesses to progress and achieve greater 
success, a focus on optimisation needs to be realised. This optimisation focuses mainly on performing business- 
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related tasks by being customer focused in order to achieve a more competitive business (Ross, 2009:450; Roberts- 
Lombard, 2011:3488; Trasorras, Weinstein & Abratt, 2009:616; Viljoen, 2014:15). 


Customer focus is concerned with how well an organisation places its customers at the centre of its business. 
Understanding what customers’ needs and wants are, is the essence of marketing and requires a strong relationship 
to be built and maintained between the business and its customers (Brink & Berndt, 2008:3; Gummesson, 2008:316; 
Ross, 2009:450). Relationship marketing is a tool to develop a customer focus and is defined as, “all those market 
activities directed towards establishing, developing and maintaining successful relational exchanges” (Morgan & 
Hunt, 1994:22). However, the success of relationship marketing rests on a balancing act between a business’s ability 
to attract new customers, while simultaneously building existing relationships in an attempt to retain that customer 
(Payne, 1994:29; Palmer et al., 2005:319). Customers who are retained will continuously purchase goods and services 
and in the long run they will impact positively on profits (Ang & Buttle, 2006:85; Roberts-Lombard & Nyadzayo, 2013:2). 
Edward and Sahadev (2011:331) and Payne (1994:30) also explain that retaining customers allows a business to 
build stronger and deeper relationships with customers, thus enhancing customer commitment. Research by Theron, 
Terblanche and Boshoff (2008:998), Fullerton (2005:1374) and Morgan and Hunt (1994:20) indicates that relationship 
commitment is central to the development of marketing relationships, and that the establishment of strong business 
relationships must reflect benefits for both the business and its customers (Dagger, David & NG, 2011:273, 274, 281). 
Customer commitment in relationship marketing is a key variable in determining whether or not a customer will remain 
loyal towards their service provider (Hess & Story, 2005:317; Awan & Bukhari, 2011:18). 


To date, however, no formal research study has been conducted in the South African bulk road transport industry 
on the factors that are important in the development of relationship commitment from a customer’s point of view. 
Evaluating the relationship between key factors, relationship commitment and customer loyalty, could provide the 
road transport industry with valued information to retain a loyal customer base and survive and grow their business 
over the long term. Consequently, the study conducted for this article aims to address the above-mentioned research 
gap that exists in the South African bulk road transport industry. 


RESEARCH PROBLEM 


The road transport industry in South Africa is competitive, as road transporters fight for a larger share of the 
customer’s wallet (Reinhardt, 2014). In South Africa alone, there are hundreds of different bulk road transport service 
providers to choose from, ranging from large to small-to-medium organisations (Axer, 2014; Road Freight Association 
(RFA), 2014). Competition within this industry is heightened by the presence of foreign transporters from neighbouring 
countries operating in South Africa and by the rail inefficiencies (Maputo Corridor Logistics Initiative [MCLI], 2014; 
Transnet, 2014). In such a competitive environment where switching to alternative service providers is easy, Success 
is achieved only by retaining existing customers by satisfying their needs and wants (Viljoen, 2014:15). 


Relationship marketing is a strategy that can be used to determine customers’ needs and wants. Therefore, 
research is required to explore the key factors that have a positive relationship with commitment and intentional 
customer loyalty. An understanding of the different factors contributing to the fostering of relationship commitment 
and intentional customer loyalty can assist the bulk road transport industry with a greater understanding of servicing 
customer needs, thereby ensuring that customers remain loyal. 


OBJECTIVES 


Against the background of the research problem provided, the aim of the study was to investigate the relationship 
between key variables, commitment and intentional loyalty in the South African bulk road transport industry. The 
secondary objectives below were developed to support the primary research objective: 


. To determine whether trust, communication, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives influence relationship 
commitment at a bulk road transport service provider. 

. To establish whether relationship commitment influences intentional customer loyalty at a bulk road transport 
service provider. 

. To make recommendations regarding the relationship between the key variables and intentional customer loyalty 
at a bulk road transport service provider. 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
Relationship Marketing Theory grounding the study 


Since the dawn of the new millennium, there has been a transition in marketing theory towards relationship 
marketing, perceiving business practice as an inclusive approach of different stakeholders. Relationship marketing 
theory is built around the collaboration of all parties in a business relationship which extends beyond market 
transactions (Knox & Gruar, 2007). Morgan and Hunt (1994) in their seminal work on the Trust-Commitment Theory, 
argued that a relational approach based on mutual trust and relational commitment between stakeholders will become 
increasingly important to secure a competitive advantage in the supply chain. Hunt, Arnett and Madhavaram (2006) 
concur that stakeholders will only be interested in a collaborative working relationship if all parties can contribute to 
the value-add of the final product or service. Brodie, llic, Juric and Hollebeek (2011:107-108) states that in the last 
decade, the power of balance in the relationship-building process between supplier and buyer, has shifted away from 
the supplier in favour of the buyer. The buyers are increasingly positioning their dominance in the relationship building 
process, and expect trust and relationship commitment in this process. Gummesson (2017:1) concurs that the buyer 
or customer increasingly demands the building of long-term relationships, even taking the lead in the relationship- 
building process. This stakeholder group requires the principles of trust, shared values, communication, commitment 
and integrity to be the foundation blocks for any future supplier and buyer relationship. 


Trust 


Trust, as described by Morgan and Hunt (1994:23), is achieved when either an individual, group of individuals 
or a business has faith and confidence in the ability of the other party to provide a reliable service and to match 
their unique requirements (Caceres & Paparoidamis, 2007:842; Walsh & Mitchell, 2010:841). Anderson and Narus 
(1990:45) define trust as a “firm’s belief that another company will perform actions that will result in positive outcomes 
for the firm, as well as not take unexpected actions that would result in negative outcomes for the firm.” Both Morgan 
and Hunt (1994) and Anderson and Narus’ (1990) definitions of trust indicate a high level of confidence that customers 
or businesses have in service providers. 


Communication 


Theron, Terblanche and Boshoff (2012:35) state that communication only occurs when information is transferred 
from an input source to an output secondary process. Roberts-Lombard (2011:3488) stresses the importance of 
communication during the initial stages of building a relationship with a customer. Ndubisi (2007:100) and Anderson 
and Narus (1984:64) define communication as the ability to share meaningful, trustworthy and timely information. 
Sharma and Patterson (1999:158) explain the importance of communication in maintaining relationship commitment 
in a service environment due to the continuous interaction between a service provider and its customers. Effective, 
relevant and timely communication also increases customers’ confidence in a service provider and reduces the 
perception of risks that may arise, as these are communicated to the customer and solutions can be easily formulated 
(Sharma & Patterson, 1999:158; Ndubisi & Wah, 2005:545; Zeithaml, Bitner & Gremler, 2006:507; Ndubisi, 2007:98). 


Shared Values 


Shared values are the common beliefs that service providers and customers have concerning behaviour, goals, 
policies, morals and ethics (Morgan & Hunt, 1994:25). Such values can be directed towards the triple bottom-line 
goals (profit, planet and people) quality services, integrity and innovation. These common shared values strengthen 
the relationship between a service provider and its customers (Theron et al., 2008:999). When an organisation and its 
customers have a common way of conducting business, it streamlines operations and results in an effective mutually 
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beneficial relationship. By understanding each party’s values, one can easily align strategically to achieve the desired 
outcome of a relationship (Kashyap & Sivadas, 2012). Considering this, Fullerton (2003:334) and Kassim and Abdulla 
(2006:437) state that shared values do indeed lead to relationship commitment. 


Attractiveness of Alternatives 


Within the road transport industry, customers are exposed to alternative service providers and are attracted to 
their service or product offerings through advertisements, differentiated service offerings and cheaper transport prices 
(Mynhardt, 2015). Road transport service providers therefore need to ensure that they remain competitive by always 
differentiating from other service providers by being innovative, offering greater value, ensuring that their costing 
structure is market related, and focusing on superior customer service in order to ensure that customers will not be 
attracted by other road transport service providers in the market (Wu, 2011:594; Marais, 2015; Mynhardt, 2015). 
Mynhardt (2015) and Marais (2015) indicate that the less attractive alternative road service providers are, the more 
committed customers will be to their current road transport service provider and that such commitment will lead to 
customer repeat purchases and ultimately, to loyalty (Hur, Park & Kim, 2010:2296; Wu, 2011:594). 


Loyalty 


Hur et al. (2010:2296) describe customer loyalty as a customer’s willingness to continue purchasing services 
and products from their suppliers, regardless of other options available in the market. These loyal customers will 
not be tempted by marketing campaigns to switch to other suppliers. Research by Dagger et al. (2011:275), Sauers, 
(2008:35) and Kuusik (2007:11) indicates the positive influence that relationship commitment has on customer loyalty, 
and that customers who are committed to a relationship are more loyal and ultimately more profitable. 


THEORETICAL MODEL DEVELOPMENT 


The interrelationship between trust, communication, shared values and attractiveness of 
alternatives and commitment 


Relationship marketing emphasise that trust is an important antecedent of relationship commitment (Aurier 
& N’Goala, 2010:306; Tolmay, 2012:177). Chen et al. (2011:262) concur that trust and commitment are directly 
linked to one another and trust is one of the many factors that result in the development and strengthening of 
relationships between businesses and their customers (Cater & Zakbar, 2009:786). According to Zeffane (2011:77), 
trust and commitment are closely related, confirming that customers will be more committed to that relationship when 
trust is present. When customers have trust in a business to deliver on promises made, customers’ commitment 
is strengthened, which positively influences customer retention and loyalty (Cater & Zakbar, 2009:786; Bostro’m, 
2015:243). 


Zeffane (2011:80) provides a strong argument for the direct relationship between communication and commitment. 
Roberts-Lombard (2011:3488) states that if businesses effectively communicate with customers, loyalty will be developed 
and through loyalty, customer commitment will be formed. Therefore, open, clear, timely and accurate information sharing 
is important to ensure that customers’ confidence in a business is maintained, influencing customers’ future purchasing 
decisions and ultimately their commitment to the business (Marchet, Perego & Perotti, 2009:791). 


According to Fullerton (2003:334) and Kassim and Abdulla (2006:437), relationship commitment is positively influenced 
by shared values and when customers and businesses share the same values, perceived fairness will be developed and 
through this, relationship commitment will be positively influenced (Kashyap & Sivadas, 2012:586). Abdullah and Musa 
(2013:297) state that shared values positively influence trust, resulting in the strengthening of relationship commitment. 
Earlier studies by Morgan and Hunt (1994:24) revealed that shared values positively influence not only trust, but also 
relationship commitment. 
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A business should perceive shared values in terms of ethics, business practices, cultural acceptance, ethnicity, 
morals and policies, as a key element in the improvement of relationship commitment. (Tatham, 2013:155; Axer, 
2015). A business also needs to continuously communicate with customers, to identify values that are important to 
the customer-business relationship, thus ensuring customers’ commitment to the business so that customer loyalty 
may be earned (Chao, Chen & Yeh, 2015:21). Theron et al. (2008:1006), on the other hand, state that attractiveness of 
alternatives does have a direct relationship and influence on customer commitment to a business. When there are less 
favourable alternatives in a market, customers will be more committed to their relationship with an existing business 
(Axer, 2015). However, in a competitive market it is important to identify all competitors, and to understand their product 
and service offering. This will enable better servicing of existing customers’ needs and wants, decreasing customers’ 
intention of switching to an alternative business (Wu, 2011:594). Customer commitment entails the provision of value 
for money products and services that meet and exceed customers’ needs and wants (Wu, 2011:594; Marais, 2015). 
Achieving such customer commitment results in customers’ repeat purchase intention, which positively influences 
customer loyalty (Hur et al., 2010:2296; Wu, 2011:594). Based upon these findings, the following hypotheses were 
formulated for the study: 


There is a positive relationship between trust and relationship commitment. 
There is a positive relationship between communication and relationship commitment. 
There is a positive relationship between shared values and relationship commitment. 


Ititr 


There is a positive relationship between attractiveness of alternatives and relationship commitment. 


The interrelationship between relationship commitment and loyalty 


Du Plessis (2010:94) defines commitment as the “desire to maintain a relationship and is represented by the 
ongoing investments made into activities, which is required to maintain the relationship into the future.” Sauers 
(2008:35) and Roberts-Lombard (2011:3488) define commitment as the willingness of parties to work and remain 
in the relationship. Commitment is therefore an important factor that ensures relationship continuation (Ibrahim & 
Najjar, 2008:14). Loyalty is defined “as the biased behavioural response expressed over time by the customer with 
respect to one business out of a set of businesses, which is a function of psychological processes resulting in brand 
commitment” (Du Plessis, 2010:83). Hur et al. (2010:2296) also describe customer loyalty as a customer’s willingness 
to continue purchasing products and services from their suppliers, regardless of other options available. From a 
theoretical underpinning, customer commitment and loyalty are important variables that ensure business survival, 
profitability and continuation (Sauers, 2008:35; Dagger et al., 2011:275; Chang et al., 2012:948; Hawkins & Vel, 
2013:126). 


Chang et al. (2012:948) and Cater and Zakbar (2009:785) are of the opinion that commitment has been widely 
researched in B2B relationship building, indicating that commitment is the most important antecedent for loyalty. 
Customer loyalty is reinforced at various stages of a relationship, with customer commitment being the leading 
variable that results in loyalty (Henrique & de Matos, 2015:572). Finally, the factors of trust, communication, shared 
values and attractiveness of alternatives, as discussed, influence relationship commitment and ultimately loyalty. 
Therefore, there is a direct relationship between customer commitment and loyalty and both are needed to ensure 
future business success, customer retention, increased customer profitability and business continuation (Van Vuuren, 
Roberts-Lombard & Van Tonder, 2012:89; Magalhaes, 2009:3). Based upon these findings, the following hypothesis 
can be formulated for the study: 


H.: There is a positive relationship between relationship commitment and intentional customer loyalty. 
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Figure 1 depicts the proposed theoretical model for this study, illustrating the six constructs of the study as well as 
the hypothesised relationships between these constructs. 


FIGURE 1: 
PROPOSED THEORETICAL MODEL 
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Source: Researchers’ own construct 


METHODOLOGY 
Research context and sample 


The study was quantitative and descriptive in nature (Zikmand, Babin, Carr & Griffin, 2013:52), aimed at 
developing results that could be generalised and flows from the masters degree dissertation of Warren Luke Jackson, 
published at the University of Johannesburg under the title ‘Factors influencing Business to Business relationship 
commitment within the road transport industry of South Africa’. (The co-authors on this article were the supervisors 
of the dissertation). Data was collected from South African road transport business customers who have made use 
of the services of a bulk road transport service provider. Self-administered questionnaires and personal interviews 
were used to collect the data. These two methods of data collection were utilised to ensure enough respondents 
participated in the survey to have a large enough sample for representation. The sample frame was drawn from a 
list provided by the selected bulk road transport services provider and respondents were as a result of geographical 
distribution targeted in Gauteng, North-West, Kwa-Zulu Natal, Moumalanga, Limpopo and the Free State provinces. 
The sample unit was the selected bulk road transport service provider in South Africa and the sample elements were 
the users, or customers of the bulk road transport service. Non-probability convenience sampling with judgement 
technique was employed to realise a sample of 120 respondents. The questionnaire commenced with a preamble and 
three screening questions to ensure the representation of the target population of the study. 


The questionnaire covered demographic questions as well as questions about the commitment and loyalty 
behaviour of respondents. To measure the constructs, a seven-point unlabelled Likert-scale was utilised to measure 
the level of agreement with respect to measuring trust, communications, shared values, availability of alternatives, 
relationship commitment and intentional loyalty. The scale measuring the different constructs in the study was adapted 
from Theron et al. (2008). Table 1 provides insight into the items used to measure each of the constructs. 


Data analysis was conducted using SPSS 23.0. The measurement model and structural model were assessed 
using AMOS 23.0. Validity was addressed by securing that the items used in the research instrument was aligned 
to the research objectives developed for the study and that the questionnaire measurement supported the aim 
of the study. The questionnaire was pilot tested amongst a sample of 10 respondents who were representative 
representative of the population of the study. Minor adjustments were made to the questionnaire to secure greater 
clarity of statements to the respondents. In total, 250 respondents completed questionnaires that was used for data 
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analysis. The SPSS version 23.0 was used for statistical 
analysis after data was captured and edited. The data 
analysis included Cronbach alpha values to determine the 
reliability of the scales, and standard multiple regression 
analysis, independent sample t-tests and the one-way 
analysis of variance technique (ANOVA) were used to 
measure the formulated hypotheses for the study. 


RESULTS 
Profile of respondents 


The majority of respondents were male (65.3%) 
and white (66.9%). The second largest race group was 
coloured (10.2%) with the black race group holding the 
lowest percentage (9.8%). The biggest age group of 
respondents was between 36-51 years old (45.38%), 
holding a tertiary qualification (64.4%). Logistics and 
operations was the most common job description among 
respondents (50.8%,) with marketing and sales being the 
lowest (13.6%). A total of 15% of respondents marked 
‘other’ for the job description question. 


A total of 42.4% of respondents indicated that they 
make use of the services of a bulk road transport service 
provider daily, while 3.4% of respondents make use of the 
services of a bulk road transport service provider annually. 
The product transported the most by bulk road transport 
service providers is coal, followed by chrome and the least 
transported product, is slag. Furthermore, a total of 22% of 
respondents transport more than 200 000 tons of product 
in a year. The least of these is the 12.7% of respondents 
who transport between 1 — 10 000 tons of product a year. 
Finally, only 2.5% of respondents indicated that they have 
made use of the services of a bulk road transport service 
provider for longer than 20 years, while the majority of 
respondents at 34.7% indicated that they have made use 
of the services of their bulk road transport service provider 
for between 3 —5 years, followed by 31.4% of respondents 
at 1 — 2 years. 


Reliability 


The Cronbach alpha technique was applied to assess 
the reliability of the six constructs that were used in the study 
Pallant (2010:100) states that the Cronbach’s alpha value 
shows the reliability of the scale items, where a Cronbach 
alpha value of 0.7 is regarded as acceptable, although a 
value of 0.8 is preferred. Table 2 illustrates the reliability 
statistics for this study and illustrates that the different can 
be noted as reliable, since the values are higher than 0.7. 


TABLE 1: 
CONSTRUCTS AND ITEMS 





Trust 

X1___| trust my bulk road transport service provider 

X2 | have confidence in my bulk road transport service provider 

X3 My bulk road transport service provider can be regarded as credible 
X4 My bulk road transport service provider demonstrates a high level of integrity 





Communication 
X5 My bulk road transport service provider keeps me well informed 


My bulk road transport service provider provides frequent 


X ae ; : ; 
© communication about issues that are important to my business 


X7 My bulk road transport service provider provides timely information 
X8 My bulk road transport service provider provides accurate information 





Shared values 
X9 My bulk road transport service provider respects my business values 


My bulk road transport service provider and my company share the 


X10 : 
same views about most business practices 


My bulk road transport service provider has business values and 


” beliefs similar to those of my company 


My bulk road transport service provider and my company have a 


x12 : ; ‘ 
mutual understanding of each other’s business values 


Attractiveness of alternatives 


The fees charged by my bulk road transport service provider are less 


me than those of other bulk road transport service providers 


My bulk road transport service provider offers a greater level of service 


me than other bulk road transport service providers 


There are not really worthwhile alternatives to my bulk road transport 


X15 : : 
service provider 


It is questionable whether other bulk road transport service providers can 


x1 : ; : 
: offer me a better service than my current bulk road transport service provider 


X17 | have no intention of switching bulk road transport service providers 


| am not attracted by short-term specials attracting my attention to use 


x1 : f 
another bulk road transport service provider 





Relationship commitment 
X19 | am committed to my bulk road transport service provider 


It is important that | maintain my relationship with my bulk road 


X20 : : 
transport service provider 


| am willing to invest time to maintain my relationship with my bulk 


X21 : : 
road transport service provider 


| am willing to extend extra effort to maintain my relationship with my 
bulk road transport service provider 


Intentional loyalty 


X22 





| consider my bulk road transport service provider as my first choice 


a among other bulk road transport service providers in South Africa 


My bulk road transport service provider is the first company that comes to 


X24 ; : ; ; 
mind when | require the services of a bulk road transport service provider 


| intend to stay in a loyal relationship with my bulk road transport 


X25 ; . 
service provider 


The relationship between my bulk road transport service provider and 


X2 ; , 
: my company is mutually beneficial 


| will definitely make use of the services offered by my bulk road 


X27 : na 
transport service provider in the future 


| will recommend my bulk road transport service provider to colleagues 


X28 : : 
and business acquaintances 


| have encouraged other people to do business with my bulk road 
transport service provider 


Source: Theron et al. (2008) 
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TABLE 2: 
RESULTS OF THE CRONBACH’S ALPHA TEST 








Construct Cronbach’s alpha 
Independent Variables Trust 0.960 
Shared values 0.932 
Communication 0.949 
Attractiveness of alternatives 0.864 
Intervening variable Commitment 0.888 
Dependent variable Loyalty 0.941 





The influence of trust, communication, shared values and availability of alternatives on 
relationship commitment 


Concerning the first research objective, standard multiple regression analysis was used to explain the relationship 
between the independent variables trust, communication, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives, and the 
intervening variable, relationship commitment. 


A number of preliminary analyses were conducted to ensure no violations of the underlying assumptions for 
performing the standard multiple regression analysis technique. In the first instance, a sample of 250 respondents 
was regarded as acceptable considering that it is higher than the minimum required sample size of 54 (number 
of independent variables), as recommended by Tabachnick and Fidell (2007:403). Secondly, no evidence of 
multicollinearity was found. The Tolerance Value that was considered per variable was not lower than 0.1 and the 
calculated Variance Inflation Factor were almost 10. Therefore, the values calculated were within the within the 
limits as recommended by Pallant (2010:158). Thirdly, the residual scatterplots indicated normally distributed data. In 
addition, the distribution of the findings can be perceived as normal if they illustrate a skewness that is lower than an 
absolute value of 2.00, and a kurtosis of the distribution of less than 7.00 (West, Finch & Curran, 1995). Considering 
this, the different scale items that were applied to the study was within these limits. Therefore, considering this 
analysis and the relatively large (n = 250) sample, the standard multiple regression analysis technique was applied to 
test the first hypothesis formulated for this study.The results of the standard multiple regression analysis (to assess 
the relationship between trust, communication, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives and relationship 
commitment) are reflected in Table 3. 


TABLE 3: 
THE INFLUENCE OF TRUST, COMMUNICATION, SHARED VALUES AND AVAILABILITY OF ALTERNATIVES ON 
RELATIONSHIP COMMITMENT 


Model Summary 























Model R R Square Adjusted R Std. Error of the 
Square Estimate 
1 0.697 0.486 0.468 0.581 
ANOVA 
Model Sum of Squares df Mean Square F Sig. 
Regression 36.073 4 9.018 26.728 0.000 
Residual 38.127 113 0.337 
Total 74.200 117 
Coefficients 
Model Constant Trust Communication Shared values lata ia et 
alternatives 
Unstandardised coefficients 8B 2.111 0.183 -0.015 0.372 0.136 
Standardised coefficients Beta 0.223 -0.021 0.397 0.188 
Sig. 0.000 0.039 0.847 0.001 0.043 
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Table 3 indicates that the R Square value of 0.486 under the Model Summary is interpreted, as 48.6% of the 
variance in commitment is explained by trust, communication, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives, 
indicating that commitment is influenced by trust, communication, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives. 
The p-value (Sig.) under the ANOVA section is 0.00, indicating a correlation between the variables. Thus, trust, 
communication, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives are jointly significant in predicting commitment. The 
coefficients section was evaluated and it can be deducted that the constant was significant as the p-value (Sig.) is 
less than 0.05. The p-values (Sig.) for the variables trust, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives are all less 
than 0.05, and therefore are all significant in influencing commitment. The unstandardised B values were analysed 
only for the variables that were significant (trust, shared values and attractiveness of alternatives). The results indicate 
that for every 1 unit that trust increases, commitment increases by 0.183 (18.3%), for every 1 unit that shared values 
increases, commitment increases by 0.372 (37.2%) and for every 1 unit that attractive of alternatives increases, 
commitment increases by 0.136 (13.60%). Finally, the standardised coefficients revealed that shared values (0.397) 
were the highest influencing variable on commitment, followed by trust (0.223) and lastly, attractiveness of alternatives 
(0.188). Therefore, shared values is the most important variable in earning the customers’ commitment. 


Considering the information provided above, the H1, H3, and H4 hypotheses are accepted, H1 states there is a 
positive relationship between trust and relationship commitment; H3, states there is a positive relationship between 
shared values and relationship commitment, and H4 states there is a positive relationship between attractiveness of 
alternatives and relationship commitment. Hypothesis H2, which states that there is a positive relationship between 
communication and relationship commitment was rejected. The positive relationships between (i) trust, (iii) shared 
values and (iv) availability of alternatives on commitment, imply that bulk road transport service providers can build 
customers’ commitment through focusing on these factors (i, ili and iv). 


Therefore, if bulk road transport service providers are trustworthy, share in the same values as customers and are 
more attractive in terms of service offerings than competitors, the customers’ commitment towards their bulk road 
transport service provider will be achieved. 








TABLE 4: 
HYPOTHESES TESTING 
SIGNIFICANCE 
Hypothesis Trust Communication Shared values seein Finding 
H1 0.039 Supported 
H2 0.847 Rejected 
H3 0.001 Supported 
H4 0.043 Supported 





The influence of relationship commitment on intentional loyalty 


Concerning the second research objective, standard multiple regression analysis was used to explain the 
relationship between the intervening variable, relationship commitment and the dependent variable, intentional loyalty. 


The collinearity between the intervening and dependent variable has to be discussed to give effect to research 
objective 2. The Pearson Correlation is an indication of the strength of the relationship that exists between variables. 
Only if there is a significance (Sig. less than 0.05) between the variables, Pearson Correlations is inspected (Statstutor, 
2016:1). The Pearson Correlation is measured on a scale of 0 to 1, the closer to 1, the stronger the relationship, 
where 1 indicates perfect correlation. Any value above 0.5 can be interpreted as a strong correlation. However, any 
value above 0.85 can indicate problems of multicollinearity (Dormann et al., 2012:33 & Aimran, Ahmad & Afthanorhan, 
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2016:45). The p-value achieved for the Pearson Correlation for the intervening and dependent variable was 0.000. 
Commitment also correlated strongly with, loyalty with a value of 0.733. The results of the standard multiple regression 
analysis (to assess the relationship between relationship commitment and intentional loyalty) are reflected in Table 5. 


TABLE 5: 
INFLUENCE OF THE INTERVENING VARIABLE ON THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


Model Summary 























Model R R Square Adjusted R Square Std. Error of the 
Estimate 
1 0.733 0.537 0.533 0.520 
ANOVA 
Model Sum of Squares Df Mean Square F Sig. 
Regression 36.385 1 36.385 134.455 0.000 
Residual 31.391 116 0.271 
Total 67.777 117 
Coefficients 
Model Constant/ Intentional Relationship 
loyalty commitment 
Unstandardised coefficients 8B 1.955 0.700 
Standardised coefficients Beta 0.733 
Sig. 0.000 0.000 





From Table 5 the R Square value is 0.537, indicating that 53.7% of variance in the dependent variable loyalty is 
explained by the intervening variable, commitment. The p-value (Sig.) under the ANOVA section is 0.00, and indicates 
that there is a correlation between relationship commitment and intentional loyalty. It can be further stated that 
relationship commitment is significant (p-value= 0.000) in predicting intentional loyalty. The unstandardised B values 
were analysed and indicated that for every 1 unit that relationship commitment increases, intentional loyalty increases 
by 0.70 (70.0%). The Standardised Coefficient was also analysed and revealed that relationship commitment is very 
strong in influencing intentional loyalty, with a Beta value of 0.733. 


Considering the given information, H5, which states there is a positive relationship between relationship commitment 
and intentional customer loyalty, is therefore accepted (refer to Table 6). 


This positive relationship between relationship commitment and intentional loyalty implies that if customer 
commitment is present in a relationship, intentional loyalty will be achieved. Therefore, if customers are committed to 
their bulk road transport service provider, their loyalty can be positively influenced. 








TABLE 6: 
HYPOTHESIS TESTING 
SIGNIFICANCE 
Hypothesis Relationship Commitment Intentional loyalty Finding 
H, 0.000 0.000 Supported 





Therefore, against the background of the results provided, the final model proposed is illustrated in Figure 2. 
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FIGURE 2: 
FINAL EMPIRICAL MODEL 
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Source: Researcher’s own construct 


DISCUSSION 


The study makes both a theoretical and a practical contribution. From a theoretical perspective, the results endorse 
that the measurement scales used to measure trust, communication, shared values, availability of alternatives, relational 
commitment and intentional loyalty are reliable and valid. The model as proposed has been verified, confirming the 
relationships between commitment, its antecedents and intentional loyalty within the bulk road transport industry in South 
Africa. 


From a managerial perspective, the study contributes in possibly guiding the bulk road transport industry in South 
Africa to understand how trust, shared values and availability of alternatives can strengthen relationship commitment, 
which can eventually lead to support intentional loyalty. This outcome will depend on the customers’ perception of the 
value add of trust, shared values and availability of alternatives towards the strengthening of commitment. Dagger 
et al. (2011:273 and Theron et al. (2008:998) state that customer relationship commitment is central to relationship 
marketing. The professional management of customer relationships is critical to ensure that customer relationships 
are further developed, customers’ needs and wants are satisfied, enabling customers’ continued commitment and 
loyalty. Within the bulk road transport industry, customer relationship commitment is important to ensure continued 
business success and profitability (Espejel, Fandos & Flavia, 2011:206; Axer, 2015). It therefore becomes critical 
for road bulk transport service providers to become more inward focused on their service delivery strategies to 
customers. This implies that service providers should empower employees with the required knowledge and skills 
to ensure that each customer-employee contact should result in the customers’ complete satisfaction. All employee 
efforts should be directed at developing and strengthening their customers’ commitment and loyalty. 
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Training employees will ensure that customers are placed at the centre of all marketing activities, highlighting for 
example on the importance of building trust and identifying the meaning of value. These employees are responsible 
for the customers’ retention, satisfaction, commitment and loyalty. Loyal customers can be enticed to remain loyal 
and earn further benefits such as reduced transportation rates, longer payment terms, favourable discounts for early 
payments, or overnight deliveries for urgent orders. Achieving the customers’ commitment and loyalty will ensure 
that customers return in the future, increasing the bulk road transportation service provider’s share in the customers’ 
wallet and maximising profits. 


From a theoretical perspective, the study makes two contributions. Firstly, it establishes that the relationship 
commitment of customers in relation to their bulk road transport service providers in South Africa, leads to the 
intentional loyalty of these customers. Thus, the different constructs claimed in theory to drive commitment, namely 
trust (Morgan & Hunt, 1994; Ganesan & Hess, 1997; Van Vuuren, 2011), shared values (Fullerton, 2003; Theron et al., 
2008; Kashyap & Sivadas, 2012) and attractiveness of alternatives (Sharma & Patterson, 2000; Fullerton, 2005) do 
have an influence on the intentional loyalty of customers in South Africa. However, it is important to note that although 
theory argues (Anderson & Narus, 1990; Coote, Forrest & Tam 2003; Ndubisi & Wah, 2005; Du Plessis, 2010; Tsai, 
Tsai & Chang, 2010) that communication does have an influence on the commitment of customers to a relationship 
and their eventual loyalty to the supplier, this was not the case in this study. 


Secondly, the study contributes to the knowledge base of relationship commitment constructs and its influence on 
intentional loyalty in an emerging economy such as South Africa. The research study proposes a model that explains 
how trust, shared values and availability of alternatives have a direct influence on relationship commitment, which 
ultimately influences intentional loyalty. Therefore, the positive influence of relationship commitment on the intentional 
loyalty of customers can assist road bulk transport service providers in South Africa to achieve a competitive advantage. 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The seminal work of Morgan and Hunt (1994) on the factors of trust and commitment was the groundwork for 
numerous studies to investigate the factors that influence customer loyalty. However, no research study in South 
Africa has formally recommended guidelines for bulk road transport service providers to consider to enhance customer 
loyalty in the industry. Therefore, the researchers are proposing the following guidelines for the South African bulk 
road transport industry to consider in enhancing customer commitment, and eventual loyalty. The guidelines below 
also address the final research objective developed for the study. 


Guideline for winning the trust of customers 


Customers want a bulk road transport service provider that is trustworthy. Employees of a bulk road transport 
service provider therefore play a huge role in fostering and developing trust in the minds of customers, through each 
and every customer-business interaction. These employees need to be strategically hired and well trained to manage 
all types of interactions with customers, be it good or bad, to ensure that the only result of each interaction is the 
customers’ satisfaction. Training is one aspect in which trust, and the elements of trust, can be taught to all employees 
who are engaged with customers. Bulk road transport service providers can go the extra mile in conducting quarterly 
questionnaires with customers, to determine their customers’ level of trust, or areas in which services can be improved, 
in a bid to improve their customers’ trust. 


Guideline for adopting business values aligned with customer values 


Bulk road transport service providers can adopt business values that are both general and directed towards customer 
concerns such as, safety, health, the environment and quality concerns. These general business values are values 
in terms of morals, ethics, policies, profits, social responsibility, integrity and innovation (Porter & Kramer, 2011:66; 
Tatham, 2013:149). Such customer-focused values could entail certifications such as the International Standards 
Organisation (ISO) certifications. Such certifications are ways in which bulk road transport service providers can prove 
to customers that their business values are internationally focused to improve customer service. Bulk road transport 
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service providers can adopt the following certifications to prove that their values are world recognised, namely ISO 
9001 (a quality recognised international certification that proves to customers that a business is focused on customer 
service and satisfaction through the adoption of systems and procedures that guarantees such satisfaction), ISO 14 
001(an environmental certification that focuses on the preservation of the environment in line with both international 
and local legislation) and ISO 18 0001 (the Occupational, Health and Safety Systems certification (OHSAS 18 001). 
This certification indicates that a company has health and safety procedures and systems in place. These procedures 
and systems ensure the health and safety of all staff, customers and all members of the public who come into contact 
with the company that holds such certification. 


It is also important for employees of a bulk road transport service provider to be encultured in sharing the same 
values as their business to ensure that they too are an extension of their company’s brand during each and every 
customer-service provider interaction. 


Guidelines for strengthening service delivery to customers 


Guideline 1: Customers are willing to seek new service providers should an existing one not satisfy their needs and 
wants. It is therefore important for bulk road transport service providers to enable mechanisms within their business 
that will allow customers to easily complain if service requirements are not met. Such mechanisms can be the 
welcoming of complaints through a website complaint page in which customers can freely and easily complain about 
services or instances that resulted in a non-desired outcome. These complaints will allow the bulk road transport 
service provider an opportunity to rectify these problems and ensure that the desired customer outcome is achieved. 


Guideline 2: The provision of monthly catch-up meetings to ensure that customers are happy with the services 
provided. Key contact employees of a bulk road transport service provider can administer these meetings at the 
customers’ offices. Such visits will identify areas of service improvement as well as identify customers’ level of service 
satisfaction. These employees have to be effectively trained and skilled as they are the key contact point for customers. 
Therefore, hiring the most capable employees and providing these employees with company and customer-specific 
and focused training, will ensure that customers experience quality services at all times. It is important to note that 
a customer’s willingness to seek a new Service provider is minimised when his current bulk road transport service 
provider’s price and services are in line with the customer’s requirements and expectations. 


Guidelines for obtaining customer loyalty 


Guideline 1: Bulk road transport service providers can earn their customers’ loyalty through developing and 
maintaining their customers’ trust. This trust is built through each customer-business interaction, which is important 
for relationship survival. Trust can be earned by bulk road transport service providers continuously meeting their 
customers’ unique wants and needs, thus ensuring that customers can expect the same level of service or outcome 
for each interaction. Customer loyalty will also be earned when employees conduct business in an honest, truthful 
and trustworthy manner. 


Guideline 2: Bulk road transport service providers can also earn the loyalty of their customers through sharing 
in the same values as their customers. These shared values, in terms of respect for one another’s business values, 
sharing of same business practices, common business values and beliefs, and mutual understanding of each other’s 
business values are important variables for customers in determining their loyalty towards a bulk road transport 
service provider. Customers therefore require a bulk road transport service provider that is an extension of their 
brand, one that will act in good faith in servicing their needs and requirements, positively influencing their loyalty. 


Guidelines 3: Bulk road transport service providers can earn the loyalty of their customers through minimising the 
attractiveness of alternative service providers in the market. Bulk road transport service providers can achieve this 
by providing services at prices either similar or less than market-related prices, or by offering a quality and high level 
of pre-and post-sale services that ensure that customers are not attracted by alternative bulk road transport service 
providers. 
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Guideline 4: Bulk road transport service providers can earn their customers’ loyalty through developing, maintaining 
and enhancing their customers’ commitment. Therefore, if a bulk road transport service provider is trustworthy, 
communicates effectively, shares in the same values as their customers, and offers a superior service at exceptional 
prices, customer commitment will be the result, which directly and positively influences customer loyalty. It is therefore 
important for bulk road transport service providers to effectively train and equip all employees who come into contact 
with customers, especially front-line marketing employees, with the skills required to maintain and build relationships 
with customers. 


Such employee training can entail an understanding of what existing customer needs and wants are, in order to 
enable a bulk road transport service provider to effectively plan and strategise to achieve these needs and wants. 
Secondly, it can focus on an understanding of customers’ unique business requirements and how their business is 
influenced by external factors that a bulk road transport service provider can monitor, manage and improve. Thirdly, 
building onto an existing market by focusing on attracting new customers. This training will ensure that front-line 
marketing employees are equipped to sell the business of their bulk road transport service provider to their potential 
customers. Fourthly, the maintenance of a customer base by understanding the importance of customer retention 
strategies. Such strategies should be aimed at maintaining profitable customers with the aim of making them committed 
and loyal long-term customers. Fifthly, to use an existing customer base to sell extended services with the aim of 
increasing profitability. Employees of a bulk road transport service provider need to be trained to cross-sell services. 
Such cross-selling could be the selling of warehousing space, product handling and loading, stock pile management 
and road maintenance on mines or loading sites. Finally, to explain the importance of relationship marketing and the 
steps to follow in order to build onto and further develop customer relationships. Such training is of vital importance 
to ensure that employees understand that each customer-employee contact should result in the customer’s complete 
satisfaction. All employee efforts should be directed at developing and strengthening their customers’ commitment 
and loyalty, thus achieving the customers’ long-term profitability. 


This focused approach on training will ensure that customers are placed at the centre of all marketing activities 
directed towards satisfying their needs and wants. These training sessions can be administered by the management 
of bulk road transport service providers, who will provide realistic and industry-specific references and examples. 
Such training and skill transfer will ensure that all employees who are in contact with customers will ensure that the 
customer is placed at the centre of all business-related activities. These employees are responsible for the customers’ 
retention, satisfaction, commitment and loyalty. Loyal customers can be enticed to remain loyal and earn further 
benefits such as reduced transportation rates, longer payment terms, favourable discounts for early payments, or 
overnight deliveries for urgent orders. Such benefits will reward loyal customers for their continuous commitment and 
support, ensuring that these customers return for future business. Achieving the customers’ commitment and loyalty 
will ensure that customers return in the future, thus increasing the bulk road transportation service provider's share in 
the customers’ wallet, maximising their business revenue and profits. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the influence that trust, communication, shared values and 
attractiveness of alternatives have on intentional customer loyalty through relationship commitment within the South 
African bulk road transport industry. The study concluded that if customers are committed to their bulk road transport 
service provider, their loyalty can be positively influenced. The study further provides direction on the importance of 
trust, shares values and the availability of alternatives to strengthen relationship commitment. Therefore, to increase 
the commitment of customers, bulk road transport services providers should develop a greater understanding of 
the importance of trust in the relationship-building process, improve their knowledge of the need for shared values 
when engaging with customers, and have a clear understanding of the influence of available alternatives in their 
relationship-building strategies. 


The study is limited by the fact that only four antecedents, namely trust, communication, shared values and the 
availability of alternatives are considered in a single industry service setting. However, the study does provide concise 
insights into these four antecedents of relational commitment within the South African road bulk transport industry 
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context, and into the degree to which relationship commitment is influenced by its antecedents (trust, communications, 
shared values and availability of alternatives) and determine their outcome (intentional loyalty). An understanding of 
this should assist the bulk road transport industry in South Africa to prioritise the fostering of relationship commitment 
and intentional loyalty, which should benefit both themselves and their customers. 
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ABSTRACT 


This study examined the role that convenience, merchandise, promotion, service, physical facilities and store 
atmosphere play as drivers of store choice and loyalty in Botswana. A sample of 160 female shoppers whose ages 
fall between 18 and 64 years residing in two of the largest cities in Botswana being Gaborone and Francistown was 
used. A structured questionnaire was personally administered to respondents from convenient locations such as 
shopping centres, the University and College campuses. Results show that convenience is the only store attribute that 
serves as a significant positive driver for both store choice and loyalty. Merchandise and store atmosphere emerged 
as significant positive drivers for store loyalty. Contrary to expectations, service yielded a significant negative effect 
on store choice. This study makes a contribution to the knowledge of female grocery shopping behaviour by studying 
an extensive list of store attributes in an under-studied context. Additionally, both store choice and loyalty are used 
for conceptualizing female grocery shopping behaviour while most of the available studies focus on each concept 
one at a time. The findings of this study could be useful for grocery retailers operating in developing countries as they 
seek ways to ensure competitive advantage in the retail marketplace that experiences radical change and intense 
competition. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Convenience, merchandise, promotion, service, physical facilities and store atmosphere, have emerged as store 
attributes that grocery shoppers consider important when making decisions to choose (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 
1999; Tlapana, 2009; Zulgarnain, Zafar, and Shahzad, 2015) or to be loyal to a particular retail store (Hu, 2011; 
Yalcin and Kocamz, 2003). Knowledge from previous studies provides valuable insights on how foreign retailers 
in diverse markets can win the patronage of shoppers by using store attributes that are considered to be most 
important (Carpenter and Moore, 2006). Previous research (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 1999; Tlapana, 2009; Hu, 2011; 
Zulgarnain, et al., 2015) has also demonstrated that the relative importance of store attributes perceived by shoppers 
vary among countries. However, studies that have focussed on samples of grocery shoppers in developing countries 
have concentrated on Asia (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 1999; Jayasankaraprasad, Aryasri and Prasad, 2010; Hui, 2011; 
Zulgarnaian, Zafar and Shanzad, 2015), North America (Mesquita and Lara, 2007; Rajagopal, 2008) and South Africa 
(Tlapana, 2009). 


Despite the fact that store attributes have been studied in South Africa, there has been no comparable academic 
interest in other countries in sub-Sahara Africa. Hattingh, Russo, Sun-Basorun, and Van Wamelen (2012) have 
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criticised the lack of commitment in uncovering unique differences in shopping patterns and habits across sub-Sahara 
Africa because it becomes extremely difficult for many companies to translate opportunities that exist in the region 
into action. Therefore, there is need to expand the geographical focus of studies that investigate store attributes 
and their effects on the behaviour of shoppers to other under-researched contexts in sub-Sahara Africa especially 
those that represent great opportunities for retailers. Developments occurring in the retail marketplace have been 
characterized by an increasing number of retail stores, large retail formats and multiple modern looking shopping 
centres across (Emongor and Kirsten, 2009; Phambuka-Nsimbi, Makgosa, Themba, and lyanda, 2015). The large 
foreign retail formats offer new shopping experiences and increased expectations in store attributes such as product 
assortment, lower prices, better quality, new product display, superior customer service, extended shopping hours 
and new convenient forms of payments (Themba and Tumedi, 2012; Sangodoyin and Makgosa, 2014). Specifically, 
an investigation of the role that store attributes play on grocery shopping behaviour would help retailers in their efforts 
to design their retail mix, which could facilitate store choice or help to foster store loyalty (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 
1999; Carpenter and Moore, 2006). 


OBJECTIVE OF THE STUDY 


The objective of this study is to investigate the role of convenience, merchandise, promotion, service, physical 
facilities, and store atmosphere on store choice and loyalty among female grocery shoppers in Botswana. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
Grocery Retailing in Botswana 


The decision to study the relationships between store attributes, choice and loyalty in the context of grocery 
retailing in Botswana was motivated by the recent developments that are occurring in the country because of the 
influx of foreign retailers. As in other countries in sub-Sahara Africa, the grocery retail sector in Botswana has 
experienced significant developments with the number of supermarkets, departmental stores and hypermarkets 
increasing considerably over the past decade (Emongor and Kirsten, 2009). More specifically, foreign retailers to sub- 
Sahara Africa have brought radical change in the grocery retail sector, in the form of modern and large retail formats, 
increased store outlets, brands, products as well as promotional activities (Tlapana, 2009; A.T. Kearny Report, 2015; 
Phambuka-Nsimbi, et al., 2015). Consequently, the consumption of groceries is a key driver of growth in the retail 
sector within the region. For example, according to the Deloitte report (2015), the grocery retail market in Southern 
Africa made a contribution of 55% of the total retail sales (US$128.5 billion) in 2013. The size of the grocery retail 
sector in Southern Africa was also estimated to be as much as 80% of retail trade, with supermarkets occupying 
between 50 to 60% of market size (Emongor and Kirsten, 2009). 


As noted by Emongor and Kirsten (2009), the grocery retail sector in Botswana was once dominated by small 
family owned general dealers. Although some supermarkets were operational, they were few in number, relatively 
small in size and were more visible in major cities. However, the 1990s introduced modern retail formats such as 
supermarkets, specialty stores, chain stores, department stores, hypermarkets, discount stores, convenience stores, 
and franchises. For instance, Choppies enterprises Ltd is one of the locally owned supermarkets that has been 
rated as the fastest growing in Africa based on revenue and has existed since 1986 (Deloitte Report, 2015). The 
emergence of modern retail formats in towns, cities and major villages in Botswana has led to the establishment of 
modern shopping malls (Phambuka-Nsimbi et al., 2015). Modern shopping malls in Botswana are characterized by 
large retail outlets offering consumers a variety of products at competitive prices. The modern shopping malls have 
also exposed consumers in Botswana to new shopping experiences through the availability of physical facilities such 
as parking space, banks, rest rooms, food restaurants, entertainment areas as well as new shopping habits in terms 
of the use of point of sale scanning equipment, convenient modes of payment such as debit and credit cards and the 
general ambience when buying goods and services (Themba and Tumedi, 2012). 


The expansion of global retailers within the grocery sector in Botswana is a result of the government’s decision 
to relax restrictions on the inflow of foreign direct investment (Sangodoyin and Makgosa, 2014; A.T. Kearney, 2015). 
For instance, until recently, few foreign owned grocery retail establishments operated in Botswana and were mainly 
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of South African origin (e.g. Spar, Pick n Pay, Checkers, and Woolworths). Although South African retail chains still 
dominate the market, some major multinational retail corporations such as the United States retail giant Wal-Mart 
have now established operations in the country (http://corporate.walmart.com). 


As foreign retailers exploit growth opportunities that exist in sub-Sahara Africa through their investment, competition 
has increased significantly (Hattingh, et al., 2012). When the retail environment becomes turbulent and competitive, 
retailers compete with each other on the basis of store attributes to win the patronage of shoppers (Grace and O’Cass, 
2005; Carpenter and Moore, 2006). Shoppers are also confronted with complex decisions in terms of store choice, 
product or brand choice, choice of payment method and choice of ideal shopping hours as foreign retailers increase 
their marketing efforts to attract new shoppers while retaining existing ones (Leszczyc, Sinha, and Timmermans, 
2000; Thang and Tan, 2002; Yalcin and Kocamaz, 2003). Thus, retailers particularly those that are new in sub-Sahara 
Africa are likely to increase their potential to succeed if they gain a good understanding of how shoppers respond to 
modern shopping experiences (Hattingh, et al., 2012). 


From a theoretical perspective, this brings about the research question ‘how do store attributes affect the behaviour 
of grocery shoppers as the retail environment of a developing country becomes turbulent and competitive? Research 
linking store attributes, choice and loyalty provides a good starting point for enriching knowledge of patronage 
behaviour (Carpenter and Moore, 2006; Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010). Timely and relevant information about the 
role of store attributes on store choice or loyalty also offers an adequate base for developing a marketing strategy in 
an increasingly turbulent and competitive environment (Mesquita and Lara, 2007; White and Absher, 2007; Hu, 2011; 
Prasad and Aryasri, 2011). 


Grocery Shopping 


Grocery shopping has been defined as a routine purchase decision that attracts a considerable amount of habitual 
and low involvement behaviour (Thomas and Garland, 2004; Mortimer and Weeks, 2011). However, there is no 
consensus in the conceptualization of grocery shopping within the literature of retailing. For example, three decision 
processes have been considered to be critical in the conceptualization of grocery shopping including the timing of the 
shopping trip, store choice, and the average expenditure in each trip (Leszczyc, Sinha, and Timmermans, 2000). In 
a study by Hu (2011), shopping frequency, average expenditure on each trip and loyalty were used to conceptualize 
grocery shopping. Although there are numerous dimensions that are often associated with grocery shopping, the 
current study focussed on store choice and loyalty. Attracting new customers and retaining existing ones are important 
retail outcomes in the face of escalating competition (Rhee and Bell, 2002; Thang and Tan, 2002; Hu, 2011). More 
importantly, the ultimate goal of any business is to establish a loyal customer base in order to ensure increased sales 
and consistent profitability in the long term (Grace and O’Cass, 2005; Jones and Taylor, 2007). 


Grocery shopping has been viewed as a domain for women in most societies (Goodman, 2008; Steiner, 2000), 
who control almost 80% of the household spending (Chopra, 2014). For example, in a consumer research study 
conducted by PLMA (2013) in the United States it was reported that three out of four women do more than 50% 
of the shopping for their households while two out of three do about 75% or more of the household shopping. The 
study further revealed that an insignificant proportion of about one in four women indicated that they get some help 
with the shopping from others on a routine basis. However, a relatively lower proportion of 16% agreed that others 
contribute as much as they do or more to household shopping. Similarly, in another study about grocery shopping 
trends, conducted in the United States, 76% of the female respondents claimed that they do all or most of the grocery 
shopping compared to 57% of the male respondents (FMI, U.S Grocery Shopping Trends, 2014). Other studies 
have also confirmed that there are significant differences between male and female shoppers in grocery shopping 
(Carpenter and Moore, 2006; Goodman, 2008; Hu, 2011; Mortimer and Weeks, 2011). For instance, women were 
found to shop more than men in China (Hu, 2011) and the United States (Carpenter and Moore, 2006). It was also 
found that 17% of all women compared with 10% of men do grocery shopping in a typical day and women account 
for nearly two-thirds of all grocery shoppers (Goodman, 2008). Consequently, most studies on grocery shopping 
continue to focus on the behaviour of female consumers (Chopra, 2014; Steiner, 2000), and this is the approach 
utilized in this study. 
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Store Choice 


Store choice has been conceptualised on the basis of a single dimension being the selection of a particular 
store format (Leszczyc, et al., 2000; Prasad and Aryasri, 2011) or two dimensions being the frequency at which 
shoppers buy groceries for the households as well as the frequency at which they buy groceries from speciality 
stores, supermarkets, supercentres, warehouse clubs and internet-based grocers (Carpenter and Moore, 2006). 
The latter perspective has been utilized in other related studies (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 1999; Jayasankaraprasad, 
et al., 2010; Hu, 2011). In this current study, store choice is described on the basis of three dimensions being the 
grocery store format selected, the frequency at which a shopper goes shopping in general and the frequency at which 
a shopper purchases at a particular retail store. 


The decision about where to shop and how frequent shoppers buy from a particular retail store are important 
aspects of store choice. As noted by previous studies (Leszczyc, et al., 2000; Rhee and Bell 2002), although customers 
often frequent many retail stores, they typically have a primary store from which they do most of their shopping. For 
instance, a majority of grocery shoppers in India were involved in cross-shopping that resulted in patronage of 
multiple stores (Prasad and Aryasri, 2011). However, the supermarket store format emerged as the most selected 
retail format. Hu (2011) also revealed that consumers form impressions about the type of store to purchase from, 
which have a significant influence on the frequency at which they shop at that particular store. 


Store Loyalty 


There is no standard or universally agreed upon conceptualization of store loyalty. Store loyalty has been 
conceptualized on the basis of two perspectives being behavioural and attitudinal characteristics. Attitudinal loyalty 
emphasizes a consumer’s identification with a particular service provider and preference of a product or service over 
other alternatives (Jones and Taylor, 2007). Behavioural loyalty pertains to a customer’s past purchase activities in 
the same store, the possibility of future repeat purchases, and frequency of repeat purchase (Powers and Valentine, 
2008). Behavioural loyalty was also described in terms of intention to repeat shopping and the habit of shopping at 
a particular store (Mesquita and Lara, 2007). Emphasising the behavioural perspective, Grace and O’ Cass, (2005), 
have suggested that store loyalty can be achieved through obtaining positive consumers’ intentions to continue 
purchasing at a particular store, stimulating positive word of mouth and repeat patronage. For the purpose of this 
study store loyalty has been conceptualized in terms of the behavioural characteristics. 


Perceived Importance of Store Attributes in Grocery Shopping 


The area of which store attributes are perceived as important by grocery shoppers when choosing a particular retail 
store has attracted a great deal of academic interest. The presence of certain store attributes reflects store image 
(Hu, 2011), which influences patronage behaviour and the ability of the store to attract or retain shoppers (Thang and 
Tan, 2002; Hyllegard, Ogle and Dunbar, 2006). For example, Carpenter and Moore (2006) found that cleanliness was 
the only most important store attribute considered by shoppers in the United States across four grocery retail formats 
being speciality stores, supermarkets, warehouse clubs, and supercentres. Product selection was considered as the 
second most important store attribute by shoppers of speciality stores, supermarkets, and warehouse clubs while 
price competitiveness was the second most important attribute for supercentres. Hu (2011) found that Chinese 
consumers attach great importance on three attributes being service, price and store environment when making a 
decision to choose a grocery retail store. A study that focused on South African grocery shoppers described store 
appearance, merchandise quality, atmosphere, in-store service and accessibility as important attributes that affected 
the image of convenience stores in Kwa Mashu area (Tlapana, 2009). Moreover, location and service emerged 
as vital store attributes in the choice of a particular departmental store in Malaysia more than merchandise, price, 
physical facilities, promotion and store atmosphere (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 1999). 


Other related studies conducted in developing countries such as India (Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010), Pakistan 
(Zulgarnain, et al., 2015), Brazil (Mesquita and Lara, 2007) and Mexico (Rajagopal, 2008) consistently studied the 
degree of importance that grocery shoppers attach to store attributes when making decisions to choose a particular 
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store. However, the literature lacks consistency in terms of the coverage of store attributes and findings pertaining 
to the most important attribute in grocery shopping. This provides a compelling reason for expanding knowledge to 
other contexts that have been rarely studied. It is particularly important because retailers cannot afford to assume 
that what is perceived to be important in one developing country will be considered important in another country. This 
view-point was also stressed by Phambuka-Nsimbi et al., (2015) who argued that trends that take place in the retail 
sector differ significantly across developing countries. Furthermore, Purushottam (2011) reflected that a country’s 
economic environment affects the relative importance of store attributes perceived by shoppers. 


Although the coverage of the store attributes differs across studies, attributes such as convenience, merchandise, 
promotion, service, physical facilities and store atmosphere have been widely used, which provides the basis for using 
them in the current study. By concentrating on store attributes that have been commonly studied, this study provides 
a significant step towards minimizing inconsistency, which has a great potential to erode the ability to generalize the 
most important store attribute that affects store choice or loyalty. 


Store Attributes, Choice and Loyalty: The Relationships 


Store attributes have been considered as important drivers of store choice or loyalty in grocery retailing. Specifically, 
location emerged as the only store attribute that was a significant predictor of store choice across all the departmental 
stores studied in Malaysia (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 1999). The effects of other five variables being merchandise, 
price, physical facilities, promotion and service varied based on a particular departmental store. In addition, although 
service, price and store atmosphere attracted the highest levels of perceived importance, merchandise, congeniality 
and advertisement effectiveness were found to be significant predictors of store loyalty in China while store choice 
was significantly affected by congeniality (Hu, 2011). Other store attributes such as service, price, store atmosphere 
and salespeople’s quality did not reveal any significant effects on either store choice or loyalty. Accessibility, 
merchandise, promotion, store atmosphere, reputation and in store service were found to significantly contribute to 
consumer preference of grocery stores in Singapore (Thang and Tan, 2002). However, the effects of physical facilities 
and post-transaction service on consumer preference of grocery stores were insignificant. There is no consensus 
with regard to which store attributes affect store choice or loyalty across countries. In particular, Pan and Zinkhan, 
(2006) noted that there are significant differences in the direction and strength of the effects of store attributes across 
studies. In this study, the focus is on how convenience, merchandise, promotion, service, physical facilities and 
store atmosphere influence store choice and loyalty in Botswana. This approach will facilitate a comparison of the 
predictors of store choice and loyalty. 


HYPOTHESES DEVELOPMENT 


Convenience is often regarded as a multi-dimensional concept including location, accessibility, opening hours, one 
stop shopping and availability of parking spaces (Tlapana, 2009; Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010). Grocery stores 
that were easily accessible or located near bus stops, subway stations or traffic congested areas in Singapore were 
more likely to be preferred over the less convenient ones (Thang and Tan, 2002). Findings from a study conducted 
in India by Jayasankaraprasad, et al., (2010) indicated that convenience in terms of store location and accessibility 
had a significant influence on store choice. Similarly, a study carried out in Malaysia showed that most respondents 
identified location as an important attribute in choosing a store in all four retail stores that were investigated (Jantan 
and Kamaruddin, 1999). Another study in Turkey by Yalcin and Kocamaz (2003) revealed that there is a positive 
relationship between convenience and store loyalty. Thus, it was hypothesized that: 


H,: The perceived importance grocery shoppers attach to convenience will have significant positive effects on (a) 
store choice and (b) store loyalty. 


Merchandise covers multiple dimensions such as merchandise quality, price and assortment (Jayasankaraprasad, 
et al., 2010; Zulqarnain, et al., 2015). A good merchandise mix increases the ability of a retail store to meet the needs 
of grocery shoppers (Thang and Tan, 2002). Moreover, merchandise selection, quality and value were found to be 
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the most influential store attributes in consumer’s choice of a supermarket in India (Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010). 
A study from China by Hu (2011) revealed that respondents displayed greater store loyalty when they perceived that 
the store offered higher merchandise quality. Thus it was hypothesized that: 


H,: The perceived importance grocery shoppers attach to merchandise will have significant positive effects on (a) 
store choice and (b) store loyalty. 


Promotion which entails such activities as everyday low pricing of products and services, visible products on 
sale, advertisements and sale promotions can significantly affect a consumer’s behaviour (Jayasankaraprasad, 
et al., 2010). For example, Jayasankaraprasad, et al., (2010)’s findings indicated that promotional activities such 
as competitive prices, special sale offers, in-store promotions, redemption of discount coupons have a significant 
influence on store choice in India. In a study of Malaysian retail stores, Jantan and Kamaruddin (1999) also found that 
promotion played an important role in customer store preference. In another study that examined different mall sizes 
in Mexico, it was found that sales promotions attracted higher customer traffic for large retailers while price and sales 
promotion influenced customer loyalty in small to medium size malls (Rajagopal, 2008). Hence, it was hypothesised 
that: 


H,: The perceived importance grocery shoppers attach to promotional activities will have significant positive 
effects on (a) store choice and (b) store loyalty. 


Store service often includes friendliness of sales personnel, easy return purchase policy, product knowledge 
of sales personnel, availability of credit on goods and services (Hu, 2011; Purushottam, 2011). Good store service 
influences consumers’ decisions regarding store choice (Zeithaml, 1988) and translates into stronger preference 
for the stores (Thang and Tan, 2002). Waiting for a service in a retail environment is an experience that can lead to 
consumer dissatisfaction (Katz, Larson and Larson, 1991). It was observed that customers terminated the purchase 
process because check-out lines were too long or sales assistance was inadequate (Grewal, Baker, Levy and Vos, 
2003). A study in Malaysia concluded that service plays an important role in both store choice and preference (Jantan 
and Kamaruddin, 1999). In their study Jayasankaraprasad, et al., (2010) also found that in India, customer service 
had a significant influence on store choice. Hence, it was hypothesized that: 


H,: The perceived importance grocery shoppers attach to service will have significant positive effects on (a) store 
choice and (b) store loyalty. 


Physical facilities have been described in terms of store design and layout, washrooms, store ventilation, 
elevators and architecture (Tlapana, 2009). Store layout and design were found to be important physical aspects that 
influence store traffic, overall store atmosphere and consumer purchase decisions (Vrechopoulos, O’Keefe, Doukidis, 
and Siomkos, 2004). However, in a study conducted in South Africa, Tlapana (2009) found that floor space, ventilation 
systems and design have no statistically significant relationship with store choice. Following earlier findings, it was 
hypothesized that: 


H,: The perceived importance grocery shoppers attach to physical facilities will have significant positive effects on 
(a) the store choice (b) store loyalty. 


Store atmosphere refers to the general surrounding created by the use of colour, lighting, music, scent and 
temperature (Hyllegard, et al., 2006; Nell, 2013). Several studies in developing countries reached a conclusion that 
although store atmosphere is among the important store attributes, its influence is not very significant particularly in 
store choice but it appears to be important in influencing store loyalty. For example, in his study conducted in South 
Africa, Tlapana (2009) found that there was no significant relationship between appropriate lighting and store choice. 
In a study based on Malaysian retail stores, Jantan and Kamaruddin (1999), eight attributes were investigated namely 
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location, merchandise, price, physical facilities, promotion and advertising, store atmosphere and service. Store 
atmosphere did not appear in any of the retail stores as among the attributes that respondents considered to be 
essential when selecting a store (Jantan and Kamaruddin, 1999). In regard to the influence of store atmosphere 
on store loyalty, Thang and Tan (2003) showed that store atmosphere has a significant positive effect on overall 
preference of the store. Similarly, a study in Turkey demonstrated that store atmosphere in terms of lighting and scent 
significantly and positively affects store loyalty (Yalcin and Kocamaz, 2003). It was hypothesized that: 


H,: The perceived importance grocery shoppers attach to store atmosphere will have significant positive effects 
on (a) store choice and (b) store loyalty. 


CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF FEMALE GROCERY SHOPPING 


The model presented as Figure 1 proposes that six store attributes — convenience, merchandise, promotion, 
service, physical facilities and store atmosphere are drivers of store choice and loyalty. 


FIGURE 1: 
PROPOSED CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF FEMALE GROCERY SHOPPING 


Store Attributes Grocery Shopping 
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METHODOLOGY 


A survey research design in the form of a structured questionnaire was used in this study. The sample unit 
consisted of female retail shoppers aged 18 to 64 years who reside in two of the largest cities in Botswana being, 
Gaborone and Francistown. According to the Population and Housing Census (2011), Gaborone has the highest 
population of 202 000 with 8 malls in total, each mall comprising numerous retail stores. Francistown is the second 
largest city in Botswana with a population of 100 079 with 9 malls. The focus on cities is not only unique to this study 
because previous studies that focused on grocery shopping used samples drawn from cities (Zulgarnain, et al., 2015; 
Purushottam, 2011; Yalcin and Kocamaz, 2003). 


In order to investigate the behaviour of female grocery shoppers in Botswana, the research focused on those who 
have purchased from grocery retail stores in Gaborone or Francistown in the last 12 months. Previous studies were 
reviewed for insight about the ideal sample size that could be used in this study. The use of non-statistical considerations 
when determining sample sizes is common in marketing because sampling frames of grocery shoppers are truly not 
accessible. For instance, in their study conducted in Malaysia, Jantan and Kamaruddin (1999) had a sample size of 
100 with female respondents represented by two thirds of the total sample, (n=67). Tlapana (2009) utilized a sample 
size of 400 respondents, with female respondents represented by 63.5 % (n =254). A study conducted in Pakistan 
by Zulgarnain, et al., (2015) consisted of a sample of 150 respondents, where female represented 538% (n=80). 
Considering that Botswana has a relatively small population compared with some of the countries featured in the 
selected studies and that this current study is based on female respondents, a targeted sample size of 200 was 
deemed sufficient for the research. 


Data was collected through structured questionnaires, which were administered in person by one of the researchers 
to female shoppers who were intercepted in one mall in each location, University student centre in Gaborone and two 
colleges in Francistown in March 2015. Respondents were allowed to participate voluntarily and assured that their 
participation is anonymous and confidential. 


Three (3) items that were used to measure store choice were adapted from Carpenter and Moore (2006). The 
measures focused on selection of store format, frequency of shopping in general and the frequency of store selection. 
The frequency of shopping in general and store selection was anchored on five point scale where 1 = never and 5 
= always. Six (6) items were used to measure store loyalty and a five point Likert scale where 1 = very unlikely and 
5 = most likely was adapted from Grace and O’Cass (2005). A total of 27 items were used to measure the six store 
attributes selected in this study. The 27 items were drawn from various sources as follows: 5 items were used to 
measure convenience (Tlapana, 2009; Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010), physical facilities (Tlapana, 2009) and store 
atmosphere (Thang and Tan, 2002; Hyllegard et al., 2006). Six (6) items were used for service (Mesquita and Lara, 
2007; Carpenter and Moore, 2006) while promotion and merchandise (Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010; Zulqarnain, 
et al., 2015) were each measured by 3 items. The items were anchored on a five-point Likert scale, where 1 = not at 
all important and 5 = extremely important. The questionnaire also included questions on demographic characteristics 
of the respondents such as age, marital status, occupation, education, family size and income. 


Descriptive statistics in the form of frequencies and percentages were used to analyse the demographic 
characteristics of respondents. Reliability tests were performed on the data before applying linear regression analysis. 
Linear regression analysis was used to examine the effects of store attributes on store choice and loyalty. 


RESULTS 
Demographic profile of the respondents 


A total of 160 useable responses out of the targeted 200 were achieved. As shown in Table 1, female aged 
between 18 and 30 years had the highest representation in the sample at 75%. The sample was also represented 
by the single female (n = 122) accounting for 78%. The results show that a majority of the female respondents had 
acquired a degree (n = 87; 55%). A family size of 4-6 people was common among the respondents, accounting for 
48.1% of all the responses. More than half of the respondents had relatively lower earnings within the income bracket 
of between BWP1, 000 to BWP4, 000. 


TABLE 1: 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SAMPLE OF FEMALE SHOPPERS (N=160) 






































Characteristics Frequency Percentage 
Age 

18-30 120 76 
30-40 27 17 
40-50 10 6 
50-64 1 1 
Total 158 100 
Marital status 

Married 28 18 
Widow 7 4 
Single 122 78 
Total 157 100 
Occupation 

Paid employment 16 10 
Unemployed 20 13 
Self-employed 9 6 
Retired 5 3 
Student 105 68 
Total 155 100 
Education 

PLSE level 2 1 
JC level 11 7 
BGCE level 22 14 
Diploma 26 16 
Degree 87 55 
Postgraduate 11 7 
Total 159 100 
Family size 

1-3 53 34 
4-6 77 49 
7 and more 26 17 
Total 156 100 
Monthly household income (BWP) 

Less than 1000 28 18 
1000-4000 87 56 
4000-8000 17 11 
More than 8000 24 15 
Total 156 100 
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Grocery Shopping among Female Shoppers 


The results presented in Table 2 reflect that a majority 
(83%) of female respondents do their grocery shopping 
at Supermarkets. Almost half of the female respondents 
(42%) shop for groceries often. Further results revealed 
that 41% of the female respondents shop once a month. 


TABLE 2: 
GROCERY SHOPPING AMONG FEMALE SHOPPERS 





Characteristics Frequency _ Percentage 





Choice of Grocery Store Format 





Wholesale 16 10 
Supermarket 132 84.3 
General Dealer 9 5.7 
Total 157 100 





Frequency of store selection in general 





Never 0 0 
Rarely 12 75 
Occasionally 37 23.1 
Often 66 41.3 
Always 45 28.1 
Total 160 100 


Frequency of Purchase in a particular 





Retail Store 

Twice a week 42 26.4 
Once a week 49 30.8 
Once in a Month 65 40.9 
Once in six months 3 1.9 
Total 159 100 





Hypotheses Testing 


Prior to testing for hypotheses specified in this study, 
items inter-correlations and reliability with Cronbach Alpha 
were assessed for the concepts that were measured 
using multiple items. As evident from Table 3, all six store 
attributes being convenience, merchandise, promotion, 
service, physical facilities and store atmosphere as well 


as store loyalty achieved acceptable reliability scores 
which were equal to or more than a = .70 (Nunnally, 
1978). The Cronbach alpha scores were as follows: 
convenience (a = .70); merchandise (a = .70); promotion 
(a = .70); service (a = .70); physical facilities (a = .75); 
store atmosphere (a = .78) and store loyalty (a = .81). 
The final corrected item-total correlations for all the 


variables were higher than the acceptable minimum of 
.30 (Bryman and Cramer, 1990). To achieve this, three 
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items were deleted as follows: for convenience — the item ‘parking facilities are available’ was deleted; the item 

‘availability of products at lower prices’ was deleted under promotion and ‘availability of credit on goods and services’ 
was deleted under service. There was no need to delete any other item as variables exhibited an acceptable reliability 
score of a= .70. 


The means representing the perceived importance levels of the various store attributes were interpreted. The 
results indicate that female shoppers appear to attach great importance to merchandise (Mean = 4.25; SD = .90), 
which was measured through good quality and assorted merchandise. Convenience (Mean = 3.97; SD = 1.03) 
and service (Mean = 3.95; SD = 1.10) also achieved high ratings in terms of their perceived importance levels. In 
particular, female grocery shoppers perceived accessibility and flexible opening hours as more important measures 
of convenience. The visibility of products on sale was considered to be important as far as promotion is concerned 
while the friendliness and knowledge possessed by the salespeople as well as ease of return on purchase policy 
were considered more important for service. However, store atmosphere (mean = 3.75; SD = 1.11) and physical 
facilities (Mean = 3.56; SD = 1.11) recorded the lowest ratings. For physical facilities, store ventilation was more 
important while adequate lighting was more important as a measure of store atmosphere. On average store loyalty 
was moderate with means of the items ranging from 3.71 to 3.85, just below 4, which represent likely on a five point 
scale. The item that scored the highest represents intentions to say positive things about the retail store. 























TABLE 3: 
DIMENSIONALITY AND RELIABILITY OF STORE ATTRIBUTES AND LOYALTY 

Variables oh allele a 
Convenience (a = .70) 3.97 (1.04) 
Convenient store location 65 A6 3.89 (1.04) 
Convenient accessibility 61 53 4.07 (.98) 
Convenient opening hours 55 62 4.11 (1.01) 
One-stop shopping convenience AS 35 3.81 (1.11) 
Merchandise (a = .70) 4.25 (.90) 
Availability of good quality merchandise Af 53 4.27 (.94) 
Availability of wider selection of merchandise 37 53 4.23 (.86) 
Promotion (a = .70) 3.82 (1.12) 
Everyday low pricing of products and services 60 04 3.51 (1.32) 
Visibility/ indications of products on sale (signs) 66 AT 4.04 (.97) 
Frequency of special sale promotional offers 55 56 3.90 (1.07) 
Service (a = .70) 3.95 (1.10) 
Friendliness of sales personnel 63 AQ 4.25 (1.04) 
Product knowledge of sales personnel 60 55 4.23 (1.00) 
Availability of credit on goods and services 69 36 3.51 (1.25) 
Offering personalized services 62 1 3.65 (1.16) 
Easy return purchase policy 68 36 4.10 (1.06) 
Physical facilities (a = .75) 3.56 (1.23) 
Store design and layout 16 36 3.89 (1.08) 
Availability of washrooms/ bathrooms .66 64 3.43 (1.42) 
Store ventilation 16 37 4.28 (.86) 
Elevators 67 62 2.97 (1.48) 
Store is stylish and fashionable (architecture) .66 63 3.37 (1.31) 
Store atmosphere (a = .78) 3.75 (1.11) 
The store has an appealing colour 16 50 3.36 (1.16) 
The music played in the store JT A8 3.15 (1.28) 
The pleasantness of scents eT hi 64 3.92 (1.11) 
The temperature of the store ake. 64 4.21 (.90) 
The bright lighting (visibility of in store products) 14 OT 4.12 (1.09) 
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: Cronbach Alpha if item Corrected item-total 
Variables deleted atelsiion MEAN (SD) 
Store Loyalty (a = .81) 3.76 (.98) 
| intend to continue to do shopping at this store. 19 104 3.76 (.91) 
| intend to use the store for more grocery needs inthe next .80 AT 3.71 (.96) 
twelve months. 
| intend to recommend the store to friends. tT 109 3.72 (1.01) | 
intend to say positive things about the store. a7 09 3.85 (.91) 
| intend to consider the store the first choice from which to aT 60 3.77 (1.04) 
do shopping. 
| intend to encourage friends/ relatives to do shopping from —_.77 62 3.78 (1.05) 
this store. 





To test for the specified hypotheses, multiple linear regression analysis (enter method) were used. In order to 
perform these tests, means representing each store attribute with multiple items were computed and used, while for 
store choice the raw scores of store selection frequency were used. 


The results of the multiple linear regression analysis presented in Table 4 show that convenience is the only store 
attribute that has positive and statistically significant effects on both store choice (B = .26; t = 2.39; p = .02) and 
loyalty (B = .19; t = 2.58; p = .01). The results indicate that female shoppers who perceived convenience to be an 
important store attribute were more likely to depict higher levels of store choice and loyalty. Thus, H1ia and H1b were 
supported. Merchandise (B= 21; t = 2.83; p = .01) and store atmosphere (B = .14; t = 1.81; p = .07) recorded positive 
and significant effects on loyalty while their effects on store choice were insignificant. The results suggest that female 
shoppers who perceived merchandise and store atmosphere as important were more likely to display high levels of 
loyalty. Thus, H2b and H6b were supported while H2a and H6a were not. Further results indicate that promotion and 
physical facilities did not have any statistically significant effects on store choice and loyalty. Thus, H3a, H3b, H5a 
and H5b were not supported. Contrary to expectations the results show a negative relationship between service and 
store choice (B = -.28; t = 2.05, p = .04), while the proposed effect on loyalty was insignificant. This means that H4a 
and H4b were not supported. 


TABLE 4: 
STORE ATTRIBUTES, CHOICE AND LOYALTY 











Dependent Variables 

Hypotheses Independent Variables Store Choice (a) Store Loyalty (b) 

B t Sig B t Sig 
H1 Convenience 26 2.39 02 19 2.58 01 
H2 Merchandise 04 Al 69 .20 2.83 01 
H3 Promotion .06 10 AQ 07 1.10 27 
H4 Service -.28 -2.05 04 12 1.28 20 
Hd Physical facilities -.05 -.40 69 -.03 -.337 14 
H6 Store atmosphere 14 1.30 20 14 1.81 07 





Notes: Standardized Beta (B) 


CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The results demonstrated that a typical female shopper in Botswana chooses to shop for groceries monthly or 
twice within a week in a supermarket and had moderate store loyalty. The female grocery shopper perceived store 
merchandise as the most important store attribute, which was followed by convenience and service. These findings 
correspond to numerous previous studies that indicated that the importance of store attributes vary across developing 
countries (Tlapana, 2009; Yalcin and Kocamaz, 2003; Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010; Purushottam 2011; Hu, 2011; 
Zulgarnain, et al., 2015). Although store merchandise emerged as the most important store attribute, it is convenience 
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in terms of accessibility and flexible operating hours that positively and significantly shaped the frequency at which 
female grocery shoppers choose a particular retail store. The female grocery shopper would frequent a particular retail 
store even when she was aware that levels of customer service in terms of friendly and knowledgeable salespeople 
as well as ease of returning goods were poor as represented by a significant and negative effect that was linked to 
frequency of store selection. This is contrary to previous studies that have confirmed a positive and significant effect 
of service on store choice in other developing countries (Jayasankaraprasad, et al., 2010; Purushottam, 2011). The 
store loyalty that the female grocery shopper exhibited was most likely to increase when a retail store is perceived 
to be offering more convenience, good mix of quality merchandise and good store atmosphere. These findings are 
consistent with those in past studies that have shown that some store attributes play an important role in shaping 
store loyalty in other developing countries (Yalcin and Kocamaz, 2003; Mesquita and Lara, 2007; Rajagopal, 2008). 


This study contributes to the literature on retail marketing by providing comprehensive information in terms of the 
relative importance of store attributes and their effects on store choice and loyalty in the context of grocery retailing 
in a developing country. This study also provides insights on matters of targeting and positioning in grocery retailing. 
An understanding of the role of store attributes as triggers of aspects of grocery shopping behaviour would help 
marketers in developing effective marketing strategies that meet the needs and wants of the female grocery shopper. 
For instance, although store merchandise was the most important attribute, it is convenience that positively and 
significantly affects store choice. As a result, retailers should be particularly cautious of the location of their stores, 
ensure accessibility and convenient opening hours. The same goes for foreign investors looking to expand into the 
grocery retail business in Botswana. Efforts to retain customers, should bundle convenience aspects together with 
merchandise and store atmosphere. One of the unexpected outcomes of the study was how service quality had a 
negative and significant impact on frequency of store selection. This is an opportunity for retailers to improve their 
service quality that could translate to increased customer satisfaction, customer retention and competitive advantage. 


There are some limitations worth mentioning as they could affect the generalizability of the findings. A relatively 
small convenience sample of female shoppers was used as such findings cannot be generalized to the entire 
population. In the future, a larger sample which is more representative should be used which will help in further 
exploring the role of store attributes and demographics. In conclusion, this study reflects the role of retail store 
attributes in influencing female grocery shopping behaviour in the context of a developing country in an era of rapid 
change and intense competition in the retail sector. 
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ABSTRACT 


The present research presents tourists’ perspectives of service treatment at the OR Tambo International Airport in 
Johannesburg from a retail point of view. Futhermore, empirical evidence was obtained on the effect that servicescape 





and traveller perceived value had on both cognitive and affective destination image. Airports have generally been 
viewed as merely public utilities for facilitating the transportation of passengers. However, the purpose of the present 
research is to make a case for the commercial retail value that airports provide. A survey was administered randomly 





to a sample of 503 willing tourists at the airport. The net promoter score was calculated based on customer ratings 
of the service they received at the airport. In addition to the net promoter score, a research conceptual model was 
developed with set hypotheses emerging from the following constructs; servicescape, traveller perceived value, 
cognitive destination image and affective destination image. Confirmatory factor analysis (CFA) was undertaken on 


the constructs mentioned which was then followed by path analysis. Futhermore, five hypotheses emanating from 
the research conceptual model were tested. Cognitive destination image and affective destination image were seen 
to have the strongest correlation while traveller perceived value and affective destination image were seen to have 


the weakest correlation. A key Managerial implication and contribution of the research was that managers of airport 
retail outlets should direct resources towards improving servicescape of airports as this was observed to have the 
strongest correlation with traveller perceived value. 





Keywords: Servicescape, traveller perceived value, Destination image, airports, net promoter score 
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INTRODUCTION AND RESEARCH BACKGROUND 


Airports represent a crucial element of the transport system, as they provide travellers with essential infrastructure 
and facilities to transfer them from surface to air modes of transport, and facilitate airlines’ arrivals and departures 
(Graham, 2014). In addition, airports have recently been transformed from merely being a point of transit for visitors 
into extravagant attractions that provide many facilities and services (Du Plessis, Saayman & Potgieter, 2014). The 
aviation industry globally is expected to transport 16 billion passengers in 2050, and therefore airports have to develop 
in order to meet this growing demand for services (Suarez-Aleman & Jiménez, 2016). The travellers’ satisfaction at 
airports have become a central issue as far as airport services are concerned (Suarez-Aleman & Jiménez, 2016). 
Florida, Mellander, and Holgersson (2015) emphasise that airports connect places to the global economy while 
Florida et al. (2015) add that airports are much more than facilities for travellers to get flights, attend in-transit 
business meetings, or conduct duty-free shopping, stating that airports are a vital component of regional economic 
development. 
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In recent years, airline and airport competition, positive experiences, expensive airports, airport operations’ 
efficiency, airport competition, business opportunity, and access to the metropolis have received priority in research 
(Dziedzic & Warnock-Smith, 2016). The purpose of the present research is to make a case for the commercial retail 
value that airports provide through empirically assessing perceptions of travellers based on their airport experiences 
at the OR Tambo International Airport retail outlets. 


According to Florida et al. (2015), airports are usually the first entity that travellers see when they visit a new place. 
Therefore, this provides motivation for studying the airport industry within the context of tourism. The airport industry 
is of significance in light of the fact that in numerous parts of the world airports have turned out to be all the more 
industrially orientated (Halpern and Graham, 2015). Marketing has turned into a center capacity of various airplane 
terminals and one that is thought to be fundamental for progress (Halpern and Graham, 2013). The choice to utilize 
the O.R. Tambo international airport for reasons for the investigation was haphazardly made. However, justification 
for using this particular airport stemmed from the consideration that the airport is Africa’s Largest Airport according to 
(Airports Company South Africa, 2017). This therefore allowed for the best possible sample size due to the airports 
size in comparison to the other airports in the region. 


O.R. Tambo International Airport is Africa’s largest and busiest airport where over half of South Africa’s air travelling 
passengers are processed (Airports Company South Africa, 2017). Due to the potential high traffic that the airport 
receives it further motivated its use for the research in question. The aim of this research was also to comprehend the 
impact of servicescape and traveller perceived value on both affective and cognitive destination image within airport 
retail outlets. 


The following sections will explore the motivation for the research, problem statement as well as the research gap 
identified 


MOTIVATION FOR RESEARCH 


This research focuses on the retail side or the non-aviation side of airports. This implied that only commercial 
aspects of the airport business were utilised for purposes of the present research. Non-aeronautical revenues 
have become paramount for airport sustainability, which has led to the increasing interest in the marketing of retail 
areas within airport terminals (Gillen, 2011; Bezerra & Gomes, 2016). This therefore presents an opportunity for 
recommendations to be made for a South African airport such as the O.R. Tambo International airport in relation to its 
non-aeronautical revenues that include its retail outlets and restaurants. 


PROBLEM STATEMENT 


Airports were customarily thought to be open utilities instead of business contemplations, and concentrated to 
a great extent on encouraging the protected and proficient development of airports and travellers (Halpern and 
Graham, 2015). The present research therefore seeks to make a case for the retail business of airports. Furthermore, 
Du Plessis et al. (2014) conducted a study to determine the key success factors that influence visitors’ experiences at 
an airport in South Africa. However, Du Plessis et al. (2014) did not proceed to investigate the impact of servicescape 
and traveller perceived value on both affective and cognitive destination image. 


Gap in Conceptual Model 


Fodness and Murray (2007) assessed service quality at airports. They also proposed future research in airport 
service quality to investigate how servicescape contributed to customers’ frustrations. However, Fodness and Murray 
(2007) did not investigate whether their airport service quality model shaped travellers’ perceptions of the destination 
based on their service experience at airports. 
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HYPOTHESES STATEMENTS 


A conceptual research model was developed where five hypotheses were created. Below is a presentation of each 
the five hypotheses. The hypothesis is denoted by H and the null/alternative hypothesis is denoted by N. 


Hypothesis 1: Servicescape and cognitive destination image 


In prior research conducted by Lin (2004) it was established that servicescape is associated with cognitive images. 
This therefore supported the following relationship: 


H,: Servicescape directly and positively impacts cognitive destination image 
HN,: Servicescape does not directly and positively impact cognitive destination image 


Hypothesis 2: Servicescape and traveller perceived value 


A broad body of literature has uncovered that product quality and service quality fill in as indicator of customer 
perceived value (Bolton & Drew, 1991; Chen & Hu, 2010; Lai Griffin & Babin, 2009; Zeithaml, 1988). In this manner, 
surmising from the writing and the exact proof said over, the study hypothesised the following statements: 


H,: Servicescape directly and positively impacts traveller perceived value 
HN,: Servicescape does not directly and positively impact traveller perceived value 


Hypothesis 3: Traveller perceived value and cognitive destination image 


According to Stylos, Vassiliadis, Bellou and Andronikidis (2016) destination image theory provided the basis for the 
relationship that existed between traveller perceived value and cognitive destination image. Therefore, inferring from 
the prior literature mentioned above, this study hypothesised that: 


H,: Traveller perceived value directly and positively impacts cognitive destination image 
HN,: Traveller perceived value does not directly and positively impact cognitive destination image 


Hypothesis 4: Traveller perceived value and affective destination image 


Cognitive destination image contributes to affective destination image (Chen & Phou, 2013). In addition, 
Papadimitriou, Kaplanidou and Apostolopoulou (2015) stated that affective destination image is influenced by cognitive 
destination image. Based on sources cited above the following statements were developed. 


H,: Traveller perceived value directly and positively impacts affective destination image 
HN,: Traveller perceived value does not directly and positively impact affective destination image 


Hypothesis 5: Cognitive destination image and affective destination image 


Prior literature has made mention of the relationship between cognitive destination image and affective destination 
image. Tan and Wu (2016) hypothesised that cognitive destination image had a direct and positive effect on affective 
destination image. This therefore supports the hypothesis that follows: 


H,: Cognitive destination image directly and positively impacts affective destination image. 
HN,: Cognitive destination image does not directly and positively impact affective destination image. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
The Airport Industry and Management in South Africa 


In the half-century since the inception of commercial air travel, the aviation industry has matured and the nature 
of air travel has changed dramatically (Harrison, Popovic & Kraal, 2015). Airports Company South Africa (ACSA) is 
an organisation that manages nine of South Africa’s major airports, including the three main international gateways of 
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O.R. Tambo International, Cape Town International, and King Shaka International Airports. In 2013, the nine airports 
facilitated nearly 39.5 million passengers (Airports Company South Africa, 2017). 


ACSA relies mainly on two distinct revenue streams, which have generated substantial income for the organisation 
(Airports Company South Africa, 2017). ACSA’s first source of income is the aeronautical income and is derived from 
regulated charges or tariffs (Airports Company South Africa, 2017). While the other source is the non-aeronautical 
income, which is generated from commercial undertakings and flows from retail operations, car parking, car hire 
businesses, advertising, property leases, and hotel operations (Airports Company South Africa, 2017). The following 
section explores airport complaints which are central to service experience at airports. 


Airport Complaints 


Associated with the importance of airport studies is the comprehension of the complaints that airport customers 
have, and studies such Chang, Liu, Wen and Lin (2008) and Fodness and Murray (2007) emphasise the importance of 
air travel customers’ complaints. Chang et al. (2008) discuss issues that include airport receptionists’ attitudes, airline 
timetables, passenger check-ins, information broadcasting at the airport, security, access to public transportation, 
and the hygiene levels of airport washrooms. The issues formed the basis of customer complaints at the airport. In 
addition, Fodness and Murray (2007) also considered airport customer complaints regarding issues such as customer 
expectations concerning the response time of airport staff to customer complaints, waiting for services, baggage 
delivery, and check-in. 


Challenges Facing Airports 


According to Chinomona and Maziriri (2015:839) “a challenge is a situation that tests someone’s abilities and 
points out that a challenge is a thing, action or situation that causes an obstruction; it blocks or hinders progress’. 
Challenges could be analogous to barriers. In line with this thought, Chinomona and Maziriri (2015:839) “define 
barriers as obstacles that prevent movement or access”. Thus, in this paper challenges will be viewed as hurdles that 
make airports not run effectively and efficiently. The following table presents challenges that face airports. 


TABLE 1: CHALLENGES FACING 








AIRPORTS 
Challenge Author 
Building the airport infrastructure 
Leasing space to the airport service providers 
Effective management of the airport service providers to ensure that quality service is delivered to customers Schaar and Sherry (2010) 


Ultimately supporting the growth of the regional economy 


Airports are dependent on access to sources of capital funding for infrastructure development projects 





The rapid air traffic growth experienced during the last decade has resulted in severe congestion and delay problems, 


which, in turn, have constrained air transport growth globally Maras andi Zogiaive (20d) 





Effective customer service, reduction of mishandled baggage, ticket over-sales, and on-time performance are all related 


é ; Steven, Dong and Dresner (2012) 
to airport customer complaints 





The most prominent challenges that are faced by airports ranged from management, funding and establishing the 
best approaches to increase traffic. 
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Servicescape 


Servicescape is commonly described as the physical environment of a service company (Balakrishnan, Muthaly 
& Leenders, 2016). The degree of service quality in an environment would have an impact on perceived customer 
service, therefore improved service quality within the retail servicescape could help ensure travellers’ satisfaction, 
and ultimately provide a competitive advantage in retail (Mazibuko, Zinhumwe & Sharp, 2014). 


Traveller Perceived Value 


According to Zeithaml (1988) perceived value is based on the trade-off between perceived benefits and perceived 
costs, thus these two constructs are important determinants of perceived value. The perceived value of a service 
pertains to the benefits customers believe they receive relative to the costs associated with its consumption (Pike 
& Bianchi, 2016). In addition, perceived value is an overall assessment of a service’s utility, based on customer’s 
opinions on what is received on what price. Past studies have established that perceived value positively influences 
intention or willingness to buy (Sweeney, Soutar & Johnson, 1997; Liu, Leach & Bernhardt, 2005). 


Destination Image 


Destination image is defined as an attitudinal theory consisting of the beliefs, ideas and perceptions that a tourist 
holds of a destination (Hosany, Ekinci & Uysal, 2006). Destination image holds a significant role in tourists’ decision 
making and subsequent travel behaviour (Zhang, Fu, Cai & Lu, 2014). Prayag and Ryan (2012) postulated that 
destination image was an antecedent of place attachment and overall satisfaction while in-turn also was being 
influenced by personal involvement. Due to the increasing competition in tourism, destination marketers have had to 
seriously consider branding to differentiate their destinations to convey a positive message that will motivate tourists 
to visit them (Roodurmun & Juwaheer, 2010; Chen, & Phou, 2013). 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


This study adopted the positivist research paradigm. According to Collins (2010), research philosophy is involved 
with the nature of knowledge and its progression. The positivist paradigm was relevant for the present research as it 
is a philosophy in agreement with the empiricist perspective that knowledge is developed through human experience 
(Collins, 2010). The research population was solely international tourists that passed through the O.R. Tambo 
International airport and the sample size was 503 participants. All participants were tourists that had received and 
experienced services at the retail outlets of the airport and a survey was administered to them in order to measure 
their experiences. Due to the absence of a sample frame convenience sampling had to be adopted in selecting 
respondents. According to Acharya, Prakash, Saxena and Nigam (2013) there is no requirement for a list of all the 
population elements in convenience sampling. 


Research Measurement Instrument 


The design of this study was quantitative in nature. Seven-point Likert-scales were utilised for the collection of data 
from respondents. The scales and sources adapted for the study were as follows: Servicescape (Fodness & Murray, 
2007), Traveller Perceived Value (Murphy, Pritchard & Smith, 2000), Affective Destination Image (Stylos et al., 2016) 
and lastly Cognitive Destination Image (Stylos et al., 2016). 


Convenience sampling was considered to be an appropriate sampling method since the researcher did not have a 
list of potential respondents (sample frame). Surveys were administered to 503 voluntary international tourists at the 
OR Tambo International airport. These participants were accessed through mall intercepts. Only international tourists 
were used as this research sort to understand international tourists’ experiences of service treatment at the O.R. 
Tambo International airport retail side. 
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TABLE 2: In order to analyse the research data collected, SPSS 
TOURIST PROFILE AT THE O.R. TAMBO INTERNA- 24 was utilised for the descriptive statistics while AMOS 24 
TIONAL AIRFORT software was used for structural equation model in order to 
Franny cans tests the proposed hypotheses. This was conducted so as 
to establish whether or not to reject a proposed hypothesis. 
oa A key metric of the study, the net promoter score was also 
ba ne = calculated based on how the international tourists rated 
Female 196 39 : ; : . ; 
pee eincey 3 P the Beivice quality experience they received at ie anor 
The following section presents the research findings in 
Mo a a“ which the methodology was now implemented in order to 
obtain results that were later used in the conclusion and 
a development of recommendations of this research. 
18-19 33 7 
20-25 113 23 
26-35 163 39 RESEARCH FINDINGS 
36+ 194 38 It is observed that in table 2, male tourists constituted 
_Total 503 100 the majority of all the participants of the study while females 
had a lower representation as indicated by 58% and 39% 
Travels respectively. However, 3% of the tourists elected to remain 
Once a week 21 4 anonymous as far as their gender was concerned. As 
Often a week 25 5 for age, at least 93% were above the age of 20 and only 
More than once a month 117 23 7% were between the ages of 18 to 19. Another category 
At least once a year 262 52 that was used to profile tourists was that of frequency of 
Other 14 15 travels. This saw travellers that indicated traveller more 
No response 3 ! than once a month and those indicating more than once 
Not applicable : 0 a year dominating significantly accounting for 75 % of all 
ioe sia a the travellers. Findings for the purpose of trip are in the 
following section. 
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Figure 1, presents “The Purpose of Trip” as stated by the travellers intercepted at the OR Tambo International 
airport. Leisure and business travellers dominated with 35% and 33% of all travellers respectively. These travellers 
were followed by those that travelled due to medical reasons and various reasons that also included educational 
purposes were indicated in the same table by 17% and 12% respectively. Only a small percentage of travellers 
decided not to state their purpose of traveller and these were about 0 to 1% of all travellers intercepted at the airport. 
Findings for the accuracy analysis statistics are in the following section. 


Table 3 provides the accuracy analysis statistics for the study. This is then followed by a discussion of those 
statistics. The accuracy analysis table presents descriptive statistics, the Crobach’s alpha test, composite reliability 
test, average variance value. The highest shared variance and the factor loadings are also presented in this table. All 
reliability estimates for the Cronbach’s Table 3: 


TABLE 3: 
ACCURACY ANALYSIS STATISTICS 




















Research Descriptive Statistics Cronbach’s Test CR AVE Highest 
Construct Mean Value Standard Deviation ltemtotal avalue Value Value  .ofared —_ Estimate 
Variance 

Ss SS 1 5,396 5,254 1,893 1,780 0,689 0,915 0,913 0,558 0,181 0,739 
SS 2 5,581 1,761 0,796 0,884 

SS 3 5,489 1,771 0,802 0,899 

SS 4 5,410 1,730 0,784 0,863 

SS5 5,406 1,713 0,780 0,875 

SS6 5,604 1,677 0,822 0,884 

SS7 4,801 1,802 0,544 0,400 

SS 8 4,700 1,871 0,543 0,421 

SS 9 4,903 1,799 0,608 0,507 

TPV TPV1 4,648 4,721 1,617 1,593 0,692 0,833 0,888 0,562 0,245 0,756 
TPV 2 4,761 1,520 0,705 0,822 

TPV 3 4,853 1,543 0,689 0,792 

TPV4 4,620 1,692 0,575 0,610 

CGDI CGDI 1 5,177 5,024 1,527 1,537 0,620 0,888 0,892 0,457 0,245 0,716 
CGDI 2 4,748 1,645 0,600 0,632 

CGDI3 4,932 1,532 0,645 0,707 

CGDI 4 4,630 1,639 0,567 0,601 

CGDI5 5,205 1,454 0,702 0,743 

CGDI6 4,899 1,521 0,590 0,582 

CGDI7 4,873 1,639 0,517 0,522 

CGDI8 5,368 1,450 0,684 0,741 

CGDI9 5,201 1,465 0,700 0,767 

CGDI 10 5,209 1,496 0,645 0,702 

ADI ADI1 5,354 5,322 1,382 1,405 0,717 0,914 0,913 0,600 0,386 0,743 
ADI 2 5,378 1,374 0,708 0,700 

ADI3 5,252 1,419 0,711 0,742 

ADI 4 5,161 1,475 0,739 0,770 

ADI5 5,398 1,383 0,814 0,868 

ADI6 5,316 1,386 0,753 0,793 

ADI7 5,396 1,412 0,727 0,793 








Key: SS: servicescape, TPV: Traveller perceived value, CGDI: cognitive destination image, ADI: affective destination image; CR value: composite reliability, AVE 
value: average variance extracted 


alpha and composite reliability tests were above the recommended threshold of 0.7 by (Atashzadeh-Shoorideh & 
Yaghmaei, (2016).while the most average variance extracted values reach or exceed the recommended threshold 
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of 0.5 by (Fraering & Minor, 2006). It could also be noted that mean and standard deviation values illustrated fair 
distribution of respondents with the mean ranging between 4 and 5 while the standard deviation ranged from -2 and 
+2. Item to total values also presented evidence of data reliability with all of them being at 0.5 and upwards. The 
majority of the estimates were above 0.5 as illustrated in table 3. Discriminate validity of the constructs was evident 
since the highest shared variances for all constructs were lower than the average variance extracted values for the 
same constructs. This was in line with definition for discriminate validity provided by (Nusair, & Hua, 2010). The next 
section will explore the net promoter score. 


THE NET PROMOTER SCORE 


The net promoter score (NPS) was calculated for servicescape - the variable that was directly associated with 
service quality at the OR Tambo International Airport. The NPS is a customer loyalty metric score that was introduced 
by (Reichheld, 2003) as a predictor of growth in organisations (Keiningham, Cooil, Andreassen & Aksoy, 2007). 
According to Reichheld (2003) the NPS is obtained in two stages. The first requiring calculation of the percentage of 
participants who select 9 to 10 (based on a 0-10 Likert scale survey), this group is known as promoters then calculation 
of the percentage of participants who select 0 to 6 (based on a 0-10 Likert scale survey), this group is known as the 
detractors. The second stage is subtracting the percentage of the detractors from the promoters (Reicheld, 2003). 


Promoters (score 9-10) are committed enthusiastic customers who will keep buying and refer others, fuelling 
growth while passives (score 7-8) are pleased but unenthusiastic customers who are vulnerable to competitive 
offerings (Titko, & Lace, 2010). Detractors (score 0-6) are dissatisfied customers who can damage your brand and 
obstruct growth through negative word-of-mouth (Titko & Lace, 2010). 


However for purposes of the present study participants who chose 1 to 3 were the detractors and those that 
chose 4 and 5 were the passives and finally 6 & 7 were the promoters as this study used a 1-7 point Likert scale 
survey. Servicescape was the construct used to measure the net promoter score and it comprised of 9 questions. The 
calculation for the net promoter score is present in table 4 below. 


TABLE 4: 
THE NET PROMOTER SCORES FOR THE STUDY 





Promoters Count out Detractors Count out 





of 503 of 503 Promoters Score Detractors Score Net Promoter Score 
Servicescape 1 288 78 57% 16% 42% 
Servicescape 2 303 59 60% 12% 49% 
Servicescape 3 290 65 58% 13% 45% 
Servicescape 4 276 57 55% 11% 44% 
Servicescape 5 281 52 56% 10% 46% 
Servicescape 6 300 50 60% 10% 50% 
Servicescape 7 187 98 37% 19% 18% 
Servicescape 8 184 109 37% 22% 15% 
Servicescape 9 207 84 41% 17% 24% 





Formula: 

Net Promoter Score Calculation 

(% of promoters) minus (% of detractors) 

Overall Average Net Promoter Score (NPS) 

Total of individual NPS scores / Number of servicescape questions 

Stage 1: (42% + 49% + 45% + 44 %+46% + 50% + 18% + 15% + 24%) = 331 
Stage 2: 331/9 

NPS= 37% 
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The net promoter score calculations were conducted solely for the study based on tourist responses to airport 
service quality at the OR Tambo International Airport. It therefore important to note that this net promoter scores 
including the overall average net promoter was neither an official evaluation nor reflection of how the OR Tambo 
International Airport operates or serves its customer. This net promoter score was calculated only for academic 
and research purposes with permission from the governing body responsible for the management of the OR Tambo 
International Airport, Airports Company South Africa (ACSA). The net promoter score was adapted to suit the nature 
of the questions used therefore for purposes of the study it could be considered a modified approach to the net 
promoter score. However the basics of the metric were kept in place for instance it was calculated based on the 
standard formula which is as follows: % of promoters minus % of detractors. The structural model that was used to 
test the study’s hypotheses is presented below in figure 2. 


STRUCTURAL MODEL 


This section presents an illustration of the structural model that was used for path analysis. This was to establish 
whether or not to reject the proposed hypotheses. 


FIGURE 2: 
STRUCTURAL MODEL 









CGDI8 






CGD! 10 
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The structural model presented a diagrammatic illustration of the proposed research hypotheses which included 
the following constructs: servicescape, traveller perceived value, cognitive destination image and affective destination 
image. The following section presents the hypotheses table (table 5) showing the proposed relationships, estimates, 
p-values and ultimately the outcome for each relationship. 


HYPOTHESES RESULTS 


The table below presents the results of the tested hypotheses. 








TABLE 5: 
HYPOTHESES TABLE 

Relationship Hypothesis Estimate P-Value Outcome 

Servicescape & Cognitive destination image H1 0.24 ia Supported and significant 
Servicescape & Traveller Perceived value H2 0.37 man Supported and significant 

Traveller perceived value & cognitive destination image H3 0.35 wee Supported and significant 

Traveller perceived value & affective destination image H4 0.07 0.115 Supported and significant at p<0.05 
Cognitive destination image & affective destination image H5 0.65 sia Supported and significant 





Discussion of hypotheses 


H,: Servicescape is seen as having a direct and positive impact on cognitive destination image. This relationship is 
supported at the 99% level of confidence (p<0.01), therefore suggesting that the physical environment inside the O.R. 
Tambo International airport had in effect on how tourists perceived the image of the destination that they were visiting. 


H,: It is also observed that servicescape and traveller perceived value have a direct and positive relationship as 
indicated by an estimate of 0.37 which is significant at the (p<0.01) level of significance. This relationship is supported 
which therefore suggests that the environment inside the airport was directly related to how travellers perceive the 
value they receive from the airport. 


H,: Based on the findings traveller perceived value and cognitive destination image are directly and positively 
related at 0.385 suggesting that “what travellers think about a destinations image” has a correlation to their perception 
of value that the airport presented to them. 


H,: Traveller perceived value and affective destination image are found to have an estimate of 0.07. This hypothesis 
is supported however not significant of a relationship. This suggests that even though travellers associate their 
emotions to the value they receive from an airport they however believe that emotions towards the destination are not 
much of a factor in their perception of price. 


H,: Cognitive destination image is observed to have a direct effect on affective destination image with an estimate of 
0.65. This relationship is notable as it is the strongest of all relationships. This possibly implies that traveller’s thoughts 
towards a destinations image are strongly correlated with their emotional connections towards that destination. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The research brought about important academic and practical implications for academics and practitioners alike. 
Academics stand to benefit from an enhanced understanding of the relationship that existed between servicescape and 
traveller perceived value on destination image particularly within the airport environment. Furthermore, practitioners 
such as destination marketers, tourism organisations and airport management companies also benefit as this 
research provided an understanding of airport customer perceptions towards retail services at airports. Governments 
and policy makers can learn from the study by implementing strategies that encourage the improvement of the retail 
side of airports as that was seen to have great potential and would probably be of interest to interested parties such 
as government officials and policy makers alike. 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


Based on the findings of the study it could be recommended that future researchers consider examining the potential 
relationship between service scape and affective destination image. The present research was limited in terms of 
using only one airport as a study focus; therefore future researchers could consider comparison studies between 
different airports so as to establish whether or not unique findings could be obtained. Furthermore, servicescape as a 
predictor variable produced useful findings however it would be interesting to observe its effect on traveller perceived 
value at a restaurant in a shopping mall or hotel located in the city, considering that it was influenced by the fact that it 
was measured within an airport environment. This would mean that factors impacting servicescape within the airport 
space could have strongly influenced the outcomes therefore testing the same research model outside the airport 
space could yield thought-provoking results. 
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